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SABBATH SERVICES IN INSTITUTIONS FOR THE DEAF 
AND DUMB. 


BY BENJAMIN TALBOT, 


Instructor in the Ohio Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 


ONE of the most pleasant circumstances connected with the 
work of deaf-mute education, is the fact that by it this unfor- 
tunate class is brought under Christian influences, and enjoys 
unwonted facilities for religious instruction. From a state of 
mental and moral darkness hardly exceeded in heathen lands, 
the deaf-mute by education emerges into the full and glorious 
light of life revealed in the Scriptures. The Bible, no longer 
a sealed book, becomes the source of knowledge and comfort, 
and the guide to holiness and heaven. 

It is the delightful though responsible privilege of the 
teacher of the deaf and dumb, to assist in the moral and reli- 
gious training of every pupil brought in any way under his 
influence. By precept, by example, in private conversation, 
and in the more public exercises of the Institution, he may 
and should seek to furnish right motives, develop right princi- 
ple, and secure right action in every pupil. 

Among the direct agencies which we are permitted to em- 
ploy, perhaps the most prominent is to be found in the Sab. 

Vor. XIII. 9 
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bath services connected with our Institutions for the deaf and 
dumb. In these, religious truth is brought distinctly and 
prominently before the minds of our pupils, and their attention 
is fixed upon it more directly and continuously than at any 
other time. We here have the same opportunity for making 
religious impressions, which is enjoyed by the preacher of the 
word in his pulpit ministrations. We have the same Scrip- 
ture, “ profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness ;” and from its sacred pages we 
may draw the same lessons of heavenly wisdom and practical 
duty as are deduced by the Christian minister. We are per- 
mitted to use the same practical sanctions for enforcing these 
lessons ; for we may appeal to the same natural desires and 
feelings as those to which the preacher addresses himself. 

And, though we can not use the eloquent and persuasive 
tones of the speaker, and have not as varied and copious lan- 
guage at cur command ; yet, in the rich and expressive lan- 
guage of signs, we possess a medium of communication suffi- 
cient for the expression of every idea we may wish to convey 
in these services, whether doctrinal, illustrative or practical. 

Nor are we without some slight advantages over the ordi- 
nary preacher, in the good attention generally paid, and the 
more tender age and greater susceptibility of those whom we 
address. 

It behooves us then to make a diligent and faithful use of 
our Sabbath services, striving to render them in the highest 
degree profitable to the spiritual good of the children. Re- 
membering that we stand in a position of peculiar responsi- 
bility to them, to their friends, to society, and above all to 
God, we should earnestly and prayerfully seek to secure, so 
far as depends on human agency, their salvation and eternal 
welfare. 

How then, shall these services be made most profitable and 
most effective for good? This is a practical question of seri- 
ous and weighty importance; and we approach it not with- 
out a feeling of inadequacy fully to answer it. 

As we aim, or ought to aim, chiefly at the conversion of our 
pupils, our main duty is to present to them the great truths of 
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revelation, God’s own appointed means of awakening the con- 
sciences and moving the hearts of men. The Bible contains 
an inexhaustible treasure from which we may draw materiais 
for this purpose. Whether the lecturer takes the narrative 
and historical portions of the Scriptures, or discusses some 
doctrine or duty set forth therein, he need be at no loss for 
subjects or for matter. Lectures in each of these forms have 
their advantages, and objections may be urged to an exclusive 
use of any one of them. 

A narrative or an historical subject is generally more easily 
developed into a lecture suitable for the deaf and dumb, and 
far more readily fixes their attention, than one either wholly 
practical or exclusively doctrinal. Their interest is eager and 
almost breathless, as they witness pictured out before them, 
in the inimitably expressive language of signs, the various 
scenes and events of Scripture history. Whatever in the 
Bible would make a scene for a painter, or a theme for a de- 
scriptive sermon, is most sure to hold the eye and command 
the attention of our pupils. 

The account of the flood, the story of Abraham offering 
Isaac, the life of Joseph, the deliverance and journeyings of 
the children of Israel, the warlike exploits of Joshua, of Gid- 
eon, and of Jephthah, the mighty deeds of Samson, the childhood 
of Samuel, the beautiful and varied life of David, the stories 
of Ruth, of Esther, of Daniel and his three companions, with 
many others that might be mentioned, are repeated over and 
over again before our pupils, calling forth ever fresh interest, 
and affording ever fresh delight. 

So too in the New Testament, the life and especially the 
miracles of Christ, and the history and the deeds of the Apos- 
tles, afford an abundance of material for all who wish to em- 
ploy the narrative form of lectures. 

And with topics of such lively and thrilling interest, it is 
reasonable to expect that whatever moral is drawn, will find a 
successful lodgment in the heart. But here we have to 
encounter a practical difficulty, very common among the deaf 
and dumb, as well as others; that the story will absorb the 
attention, while the moral will be either entirely overlooked, 
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or speedily forgotten. There is danger that the pupils will 
get the story and nothing else, and so lose much of the practi- 
cal benefit which we desire to secure. 

Often we can only hope, for we do not know, that the story 
carries the moral with it, and that even though both may be 
lost, yet the impression may remain and be the seed from 
which shall spring the pure and peaceable fruits of righteous- 
ness in time to come. It is this alone, at times, that cheers us 
in our efforts to benefit the deaf and dumb. 

Though the narrative or the historical lecture is so admira- 
bly adapted to our pupils, and in many respects far preferable 
to any other form, yet practical and doctrinal subjects claim a 
share of our attention. The deaf and dumb are so ignorant 
of the plainest duties and of the simplest truths, that they need 
copious and repeated instruction both in scriptural doctrine 
and in practical duty. Many practical lessons and much val- 
uable doctrine can, it is true, be drawn from a narrative or an 
historical discourse ; though there is always danger that they 
will soon be lost, being overshadowed by the intenser interest 
felt in the story itself. 

But there are many duties laid down in the Bible, which 
demand a whole lecture, or even more, for their proper ex- 
pansion and enforcement ; and to these due place should be 
given. Wecan not be faithful watchmen, unless we set forth 
the law of God in all its length and breadth as a rule of life and 
practice, and impress its precepts by abundant argument and 
earnest exhortation. 

Only one caution need be mentioned here, viz.: that our 
practical lectures should not degenerate into bare exhortation, 
without reasoning and illustration to sustain and enforce it. 
With care on this point, we may hope to accomplish much by 
our efforts in this direction. For we have no slight advan- 
tage, in the class of persons for and with whom we are labor- 
ing. Deaf-mutes, as a class, though ignorant of practical 
duties, are keenly alive to the fundamental ideas of right and 
wrong, and their impulses generally lead them to a quick as 
well as a correct decision, when a practical question is fairly 
stated to them. 
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If then we faithfully discharge our office by imparting to 
them a thorough practical knowledge of the law of God, we 
may hope to see them yielding Him a humble and hearty obe- 
dience, to the best of their ability. 

Hardly less important is it that our pupils should be well 
instructed in the doctrines of the Scriptures. If we would see 
them possess a well grounded hope and an intelligent faith in 
Christ as their Saviour, we must give them as thorough a 
knowledge as possible of the leading doctrines taught in the 
Bible. 

Of course, we are not to expect as teachers to rival the pro- 
fessor of dogmatic theology, or to look in our pupils for the 
keen discrimination demanded of theological students—that 
would be indeed to strive after an impossibility ; but we may, 
and should, seek to do for them the same work which the 
faithful pastor does for his charge—to instruct them in the 
great cardinal doctrines pertaining to the Deity, and the rela- 
tions sustained to Him by His human creatures. 

The existence and attributes of God ; His government of 
man, with its laws, rewards, and penalties; man’s disobedi- 
ence and transgression, and the consequent depravity of the 
race ; the necessity for an atonement, to be found only in 
Christ ; the way of salvation, by faith in a crucified Saviour ; 
and the glorious privileges to which the Christian is admitted ; 
these, at least, ought to be made as familiar to our pupils as 
possible. 

There will of course be difficulty and labor attending the 
effort, arising from the abstruseness of many of the doctrines 
we shall be called to discuss ; and the ingenuity of the in- 
structor will be taxed to the utmost to devise the simplest and 
best methods of making them understood. But we may not 
shrink from the labor, for we can not escape the responsibility 
resting upon us. ' 

With a doctrinal subject, there will be a special need of 
copious and apt illustration, that the interest may be sustained 
and the attention fixed so as to secure.an intelligent reception 
of the truth. By this means we may succeed in obviating the 
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great objection to doctrinal lectures, that they are too dry and 
abstruse to be readily comprehended by the deaf and dumb. 

The friends of our pupils have a right to demand that our 
doctrinal instruction should be entirely free from any sectarian 
tendency. Most of our Institutions, too, being supported by 
State governments, are so situated that any denominational 
teaching would be sure, as soon as known, to meet with severe 
and just reprehension. We are set over these pupils for a 
higher and nobler purpose than that of promoting the inter- 
ests, or swelling the numbers, of the denomination to which 
we may happen to belong. 

And, as teachers of the deaf and dumb, we utterly disclaim 
all such low and unworthy motives. We come to our pupils, 
in our religious services as in our daily intercourse, not as 
partisans or sectarians, but as Christian men, moved simply 
by earnest desires for their highest good. We wish them to 
become intelligent and faithful followers of the Saviour, and 
this we rightly strive to make them. 

But in this we do nothing to prejudice them either for or 
against any denomination. On the contrary, they do not even 
learn from us the peculiarities which distinguish the different 
sects from one another. They have signs for them, and barely 
know their names, and that is all. Teachers of the deaf and 
dumb feel that they can occupy their time to better purpose 
than in defending the tenets of one particular sect and decry- 
ing those of all the rest. If we may but impart to them that 
heavenly wisdom which is the fear of the Lord, and that under- 
standing which consists in departing from evil, we care not to 
what particular Christian organization they may attach them- 
selves. We leave this question to their parents and personal 
friends, who can give them all needful instruction on this 
point, after their education is completed. 

There is still another form of lecture, which may have some 
advantages over each of the three already considered, viz.: the 
expository ; in which a certain number of verses taken con- 
secutively are made the, basis of the discourse, which consists 
of a full and minute explanation of the whole passage, with 
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such practical remarks and doctrinal instruction as it natur- 
ally suggests. 

This form has been once or twice suggested and briefly 
enforced in our pages by the worthy and experienced Princi- 
pal of the Kentucky Institution, and is certainly worthy of a 
fair trial. Its special advantage is that by it the Scriptures 
are taught consecutively, and in such a manner as to encour- 
age the pupils in the private reading of the Bible, both in the 
Institution and after their departure. Thus the deaf and 
dumb are made more thoroughly acquainted with all parts of 
the word of God, and having its meaning well fixed in their 
minds, will be more likely to enjoy and profit by its perusal. 
It is well worth considering whether this form of lecture ought 
not to be more extensively adopted, that these desirable ends 
may be gained. 

It might not, however, be advisable for the instructors of an 
Institution to confine themselves exclusively to this mode. 
The chief objection to it is that the doctrines of the Bible are 
of necessity passed over with only a brief statement of their 
nature; whereas, they ought to receive a full explanation, and 
be established by suitable argument and illustration. Fur 
thermore, expository sermons, it is well known, are not ordi- 
narily estimated very highly, except when they proceed from 
a preacher whose mind is especially adapted to this style of 
writing. They are apt to be meagre and dry, with too little 
life and spirit, andgso fail either to interest or profit the hearer. 
So too it may be with an expository lecture ; and unless the 
teacher can in practice avoid this objection, it will be better 
for him not to attempt to lecture in this form. 

Whatever be the form and matter of the lecture, the man- 
ner and style should be solemn and impressive. Everything 
ludicrous, in sign or story, should be carefully avoided. If 
possible, nothing is to be done, and no illustration to be used, 
which will turn the mind of the pupil from the solemn truth 
of God’s holy word. 

We must come to our work, not asa mere matter of routine, 
as a prescribed portion of our institution duties ; but with all 
the earnestness and fervor of men desiring to secure the sal- 
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vation and eternal welfare of their fellow beings. We ought 
to feel that our pupils are not merely pupils, brought together 
to have their intellectual faculties developed and strengthened 
by instruction ; but beings with immortal souls to be saved or 
lost for eternity. We teachers stand before them as the 
human instruments, appointed in God’s providence, of their 
conversion and salvation. We must remember that we have 
greater facilities, and more frequent and favorable opportuni- 
ties, for promoting their spiritual interests, than any one else 
has or can have. 

From these advantages attending our position, arises the 
grave responsibility which rests upon us; and woe be to us, 
if we fail to meet and discharge it aright. With such a weight 
upon us, charged with the souls of these immortal beings, and 
striving to lead them to God through Christ, how can we help 
being earnest and solemn? There is no room for dullness or 
sluggishness, no place for levity or mirth, but anxiety and 
hope and fear keep us serious and earnest and impressive. 
Such a manner will add much to the weight of the truth 
taught, and will go far to deepen any good impression we may 
make. Let, then, every instructor of deaf-mutes, who is 
called to conduct these Sabbath services, cultivate that seri- 
ous and earnest manner which comes from a warm and 
prayerful desire for their salvation. 

The lecture of course constitutes a main part of the service 
from the necessity of the case. Besides ghis there may pro- 
perly be two prayers, one at the beginning and one at the close 
of the service; the former a general prayer, with the four 
great parts of adoration, confession, petition, and thanksgiv- 
ing; the latter an earnest entreaty that the truth explained 
may find a lodgment in the hearts, and be blessed to the con- 
viction and‘ conversion, or the upbuilding and strengthening 
of those to whom it has been addressed. Our manner in 
prayer should be devout and simple ; the signs slow and dis- 
tinct, so as be comprehended by all; and the whole exercise 
serious and earnest, evidently filled with the true spirit of 
supplication. 

A pleasing variety may be given to the exercises by the occa- 
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sional or regular introduction of a hymn, to be explained to 
the pupils by signs. This may be either a general ascription 
of praise, in which case it properly comes in the earlier part 
of the service ; or a practical application and enforcement of 
the truth under consideration, when it will fall at the close of 
the lecture. 

Hymus expressive of Christian feelings, or of aspirations 
after holiness and heaven, are peculiarly appropriate, and may 
by suitable exposition and expansion be made both interest- 
ing and profitable to the deaf and dumb. , 

Whether from some vague and indistinct idea of the real 
nature of melody, unheard though it has ever been, or from 
the general notion acquired from others of its indescribable 
pleasantness, the idea of singing and praise as an essential 
part of the joys of heaven is a very favorite one with our 
pupils. It is no uncommon thing for them to ask if their 
tongues will be loosed, and their infirmity removed, on reach- 
ing that blessed abode. And the answer that it will be so, is 
sure to be welcomed with a look of satisfaction which shows 
that the subject is a pleasant one, and one on which they 
delight to dwell. 

And well they may wonder, as they read the description of 
the heavenly city given in the Revelation, whether they too 
shall have harps in their hands, and shall “sing the song of 
Moses and the song of the Lamb,” joining with their own 
voices in all the praise and worship of that blessed world of 
light. 

The time to be occupied in the service will vary with differ- 
ent instructors. An hour should perhaps be the minimum, 
and an hour and a half the maximum. The younger teach- 
ers will incline even to fall within the lowest limit here men- 
tioned. And considering that many of those we are address- 
ing are but children, we ought to be careful not to weary their 
patience by too long a confinement at one time. It is never 
best to protract a service of this sort, longer than the interest 
of the pupils can be easily sustained. Whatever exceeds this 
limit is of no use, and may even, by producing irksomeness, 
destroy the good effect of what has gone before. * 
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In every Institution where more than one or two are called 
upon to lecture, it is obviously desirable that there should be 
some scheme previously prepared, in order to secure a proper 
succession of subjects, and prevent any confusion or needless 
repetition. This is best done by the head of the Institution, 
who will of course desire that every thing shall be arranged in 
the best manner, and with a view to the greatest efficiency in 
results. 

It may be a fitting close to these thoughts to inquire what 
are the actual results of our efforts in this direction. Do we 
really see the conversion of those for whom we labor ? 

To this question we may answer, that while the gospel as 
proclaimed by us doubtless does become to many of them “a 
savour of death unto death,” and the occasion of their greater 
condemnation ; yet we are also sure that to others it is “a 
savour of life unto life,” and proves the means of their salva- 
tion. We are encouraged to hope that not a few are brought 
from death unto life, by the blessing of God upon our efforts 
to do them good. Facts warrant us_in saying that some of 
our pupils while under our care, and others at some subse- 
quent period, in consequence of our instructions, do become 
intelligent, faithful and consistent Christians. 

But how greatly do we need, and how fervently should we 
pray for divine assistance, that our labors may be more effi- 
cient, and many more of these children of silence may be 
fitted through our instrumentality to join the company of the 
redeemed in heaven, and praise the Lamb forever and ever. 


NOBLE CHARACTER OF THE WORK OF DEAF-MUTE 
INSTRUCTION. 


BY ROSWELL H. KINNEY, 


Instructor in the Ohio Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 


TEACHERS of deaf-mutes are sometimes asked, how they can 
content themselves to spend their lives in the laborious work 
of instructing this class of persons. Itseems strange to those 
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who ask this question, and many other similar ones, that 
young men qualified for other employments, more noble as 
they think, and perhaps more remunerative, can select such a 
calling. They have evidently bestowed no thought upon the 
subject. They have made no efforts to learn the real condi- 
tion of these unfortunate children, and their questions are the 
hasty expression of their vague impressions. 

The persons who express this wonder, have themselves 
always enjoyed the blessing of hearing and speaking. It is 
their birthright. By it their intellectual fires have been kept 
burning, and their mental stores bright; but it has never 
occurred to them, how different would be their condition, if 
they had been born deaf. They have, therefore, no idea of 
the just claims that the deaf and dumb have upon benevolent 
men and the State, for the indispensable blessings of an edu- 
cation. They can form no conception of the dignity, nay the 
sublimity, of the teacher’s vocation, in the high and holy work 
of training “the eyes” of his pupils “to hear and their 
hands to speak.” 

If the ideas of these persons had always prevailed, nothing 
would have induced those good men, the fathers of deaf-mute 
instruction in Europe and America, to undertake their hercu- 
lean task. No Christian benevolence would have conceived 
the noble thought of making the deaf and dumb capable of 
taking care of themselves, raising their aspirations heaven- 
ward, and conferring upon them the hopes and joys of redeem- 
ed men. 

Previous to the efforts of the benevolent Abbé de l’Epée, 
the condition and prospects of this unfortunate class were 
wretched beyond conception. Parents considered it a disgrace 
to have such offspring ; they took great pains to conceal them 
from the eyes of the world, and supposed that they had dis- 
charged their whole duty to them, by merely supplying their 
animal wants. In some countries they were regarded as 
monsters and deprived of life as soon as the misfortune was 
known. If their lives were spared, they were in the eyes of 
men and the law, idiots. 

Hedged in by their affliction and by public sentiment, deaf- 
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mutes were in a state of the most profound ignorance. With 
means of communication scarcely sufficient to express their 
most common wants, they occupied an intermediate place 
between man and the brute; and their already miserable 
existence, was dragged out in still greater misery and wretch- 
edness, by being obliged to perform the labor of brutes. Sur- 
rounded by none of the restraints of either human or divine 
influences, they seemed beyond the pale of human sympathy, 
in hopeless degradation, unconscious of their own eternal 
destiny. 

There has been a great change in the estimation in which 
they are held, owing to the transforming power of the Bible. 
The sentiments which it cherishes, entwine around the sensi- 
bilities of men, influencing their thoughts and feelings, and 
energizing their whole existence. ‘No wonder, for it is the 
voice of God, and its words are the words of God.” But 
remaining uneducated, the deaf-mute is still an outcast from 
society, shut out from the blessings of social life, and the 
means of mental and moral improvement. 

Deaf-mutes are imitative animals, exhibiting but slight indi- 
cations of intellect and of moral character. The dim con- 
sciousness of right and wrong which they possess, they learn 
by experience. Observation teaches them that virtuous actions 
are approved, and that vicious ones are punished. The extent 
to which this experience will influence them, depends upon 
their early associations and natural temperament. Their ani- 
mal natures develop themselves, like spontaneous combustion ; 
but no latent heat cherishes and stimulates the germs of 
intellect, or the nobler powers of their souls. Their bodies 
grow, it may be, until they are giants, but their minds are still 
in swaddling clothes. 

The acorn locks up in darkness the perfect oak ; but with- 
out the genial influences of sunshine and shower, it can not 
germinate; so their minds are confined in almost complete 
darkness, the most important means of access being closed. 
Shut out from communication with the world around them, 
and thus deprived of the chief incitements to thought, the 
facts meeting them at every step in life, which by hearing and 
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speaking children are familiarly understood, remain of neces- 
sity mysteries to them. 

Nature,—-earth and air, ocean and river, mountain and val- 
ley, forest and plain,—is the body of God; but it speaks not to 
the deafand dumb. The storm and zephyr have no voices of 
majesty and sweetness to them. No keys to higher chords are 
touched ; for they have no consciousness that God is the Soul 
of Nature, and they do not come to this knowledge by seeing 
his works. 

Neither can they become acquainted with themselves, by 
observing what others do, any more than they can understand 
others, by looking into their own hearts. 

What encouragement have they to submit with trustful 
patience to the lot which dooms them to grope their way 
through life? It has never been whispered to them, that the 
blackness of their night will ever be dispelled ; or that a sin- 
gle gleam of light will ever shine through its darkness. 

But there is still a darker shade to the picture. Their 
friends may be Christians. Prayers may ascend daily for their 
enlightenment. Yet no idea of God, of Heaven, or of their 
accountability, finds its way to their souls, in their awful soli- 
tude. This makes their case sad indeed, and should excite 
the sympathies of every benevolent mind in their behalf. 

Some theologians hold fast to the dogma, that in all men, the 
idea of God is innate. This is not so very strange, when we 
consider that it has been relied upon as an argument against 
infidels for centuries. It looks like a concession to the enemy, 
to give it up. But it is always better to meet a fact fairly, 
than to evade or deny it. The practical experience’ of every 
teacher of deaf-mutes, certainly shows the fallacy of the doc- 
trine. The idea of God, is one that the deaf and dumb, 
uneducated and unaided by friends, never originate. It pre- 
supposes a degree of mental development to which they never 
attain. 

The invariable testimony of educated deaf-mutes, when 
asked if they had any idea of God, before they were instructed, 
is expressed in the reply of one who said, “I had none at all, 
nor had I any of my own soul, for it never occurred to me, to 
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seek to know what that was within me, which thought or 
willed.” 

Experienced instructors of deaf-mutes are witnesses whose 
testimony upon this subject is conclusive. Their evidence is 
the result of careful investigation for many years. 

Rey. T. H. Gallaudet, the Founder of the American Asy- 
lum for the Deaf and Dumb at Hartford says: “I do not 
think it possible to produce an instance, of a deaf-mute from 
birth, who without instruction on the subject from some friend, 
or at some Institution for his benefit, has originated from his 
own reflections, the idea of a Creator and Moral Governor of 
the world, or who has formed any notions of the immateri- 
ality and immortality of his own soul.” 

Mr. Turner, the present Principal of the same Institution 
says: ‘The most intelligent deaf-mutes, after a careful 
inquiry made at different stages of their education, uniformly 
testify that they never had any idea of a God, or of their own 
soul, previous to instfuction.” 

Dr. Peet, Principal of the New York Institution uses the 
following language: ‘‘ But we feel authorized by the evi- 
dence before us, to deny that any deaf-mute has given evidence 
of having any innate, or self-originating ideas of a Supreme 
Being, to whom love and obedience were due ; of a Creator, or 
a Superintending Providence ; of spiritual existences, or of a 
future state of rewards and punishments.” 

Mr. I. L. Peet, Vice Principal of the same Institution, gives 
his testimony in the following words: ‘From all these data, 
the general conclusion may be safely deduced, that the idea of 
God is not innate in the human mind, while a sad and mov- 
ing picture is drawn of the pitiable condition of these chil- 
dren of misfortune. They have no Father in Heaven in whom 
to trust; no Saviour on whose merits to depend ; and while 
they have a physical fear of death, they have no aspirations of 
a joyous immortality. The light of nature shines upon them 
with a feebler radiance than upon the most benighted of those 
who sit in the region and shadow of death.” 

Mr. Hutton, Principal of the Philadelphia Institution, says : 
*“‘T have never found any evidence for believing that the deaf 
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and dumb, from birth, possessed any idea of a spiritual 
Supreme Being, who created and governs every thing-around 
us, the idea of God. I have observed that many have crude 
notions of a being like a man, whom they conceived as dwell- 
ing in the'sky, of great muscular power, who possessed cannon 
to thunder with, and soldiers to flash powder for lightning 
and lamps for stars; but even these conceptions, they have 
referred to pictures and the signs of their friends as their 
source.” 

No less emphatic is the testimony of Mr. Stone, of the Ohio 
Institution. ‘“‘ The deaf-mute never reasons concerning the 
origin or the destiny of the beings and things around him. 
Indeed, so heavy is the hand of his calamity upon him, so nearly 
does it depress him to the level of mere animal life, so dead are 
the germs of thought and feeling in his soul, that the great 
facts and truths relating to God and a future state, which 
would seem to be the birthright and aliment of every rational 
mind, rarely attract his attention, or excite his curiosity. 
* * * The light of divine truth never shines upon his path. 
Even in the midst of Christian society, he must grope his way 
in darkness and gloom, to the unknown scenes of the future, 
unless some kind hand penetrates his solitude, and breaks the 
spell that holds him from communion with the thought and 
feeling of the world.” 

Thus it appears that the darknes, in which the deaf and 
dumb are enveloped, is so profound, that they have no inherit- 
ance in this common birthright of other men. They may be 
surrounded by sympathizing friends ; by civilizing, enlighten- 
ing and christianizing influences ; they may be literallyghathed 
in light, but the isolation of their minds is still complete. It 
is indeed true that the Bible possesses'a blessed power to vital- 
ize the human intellect; but how shall its inherent power 
reach and give life to them, so long as it is a sealed book ? 
How are the genial influences of the Holy Spirit, which is the 
agent in great moral transformations, to cause their nobler 
powers in embryo, to germinate? How shall their present be 
cheered, and their future beautified ? 

There must be some connection between their minds and the 
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minds of others. In no other way can their intellectual pow- 
ers be developed. This connection is language, which is the 
key that sets at large their solitary souls, and permits them to 
look forth upon the hitherto unintellgible world. Though, be 
it observed, it only helps them across the threshold of their 
dungeon, where they must be met by friends who will robe 
them with their sympathy and love. 

They must become members of an Institution, where ample 
provisions are made for their education; where teachers 
skilled in the use of signs, and really desiring their good, are 
willing to perform the self-sacrificing labor of missionaries, 
where moral force, still, deep and powerful, is brought to bear 
upon them. Light and heat change leaf-buds into flowers; so 
do these men, qualified by years of experience, impart warmth 
to the germ of thought and feeling, stimulating its vitality so 
long dormant, and increasing little by little the internal force 
of their pupils’ minds, until they are liberated from their 
winding-sheets of silence and ignorance. 

When deaf-mutes enter an Institution, they begin at once 
to appreciate the enjoyments of social life. They are so active 
and cheerful, that no one would suppose that the hand of mis- 
fortune bore heavily upon them. They are no longer un- 
happy. Their eyes brighten with intelligence. Their faces 
are radiant with a new-born light. Kind hands have broken 
the spell that held them by its nightmare influence. Their 
souls have waked up; not in paroxysms of fear, hopelessly 
struggling for relief, but with a strange rush of happiness 
thrilling their hearts. No wild screams of delight fill the air ; 
no wegds are spoken, but their souls vibrate with joys such as 
Lazarus felt when he stepped forth from the gloom of the 
grave; or such as the deaf man experienced, when his ears 
were unstopped by one, “‘ who came to charm trembling souls 
with the whisper of peace-inspiring compassion.” A beauti- 
ful light steals into their spirits, and at once excites inquiries. 
They learn ¢o think, which next to the joys of sanctified hearts, 
is the greatest blessing that could be conferred upon them. 

Knowledge is worth but little without some means of ex- 
pressing it. By close application, written language may be 
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so acquired as to bring them into intimate communion with 
men. It may become a perfect medium for the expression of 
all the operations of their minds, and of communication re- 
specting the events of every day life, the business of the shop, 
office and farm, as well as in reference to the dearest and most 
tender relations of home. It will enlighten and expand their 
faculties and lift their dim apprehensions out of themselves. 
From dull clay, it calls out radiant souls, and reveals to their 
eager gaze a new world. They feel that they are men among 
men; and instead of being a burden to friends, they con- 
tribute their share to the general good. They are qualified 
to become respectable citizens and useful members of society. 
Principles of morality and virtue are implanted and their 
minds are open for the reception of truth. They are prepared 
for the unspeakable blessing of knowing God. He who gives 
strength to the weak, joy and peace to the sorrowful, and a 
triumphant death to the humble, believing penitent, gives 
many of them new hearts, and makes them new creatures. 
He adopts them into his family, and they become his children, 
Sons of God and joint-heirs with Christ. 

Those persons who ask the question, with which this article 
commences, and similar ones, may well bestow some special 
attention upon this subject. They may be friends of the deaf 
and dumb, in theory, and acknowledge the utility of instruct- 
ing them ; but their cold intellectual assent is worth nothing, 
so long as their sympathies and love are not enlisted ; for 
their hearts can see much farther, and urge to much more 
efficient labor than their heads. 

What employment can kindle more zeal, arouse a higher 
spirit of sympathy, or more thoroughly call into action the 
powers of mind and heart, than the work undertaken by these 

‘silent teachers, of awakening souls from such a torpor of death, 
to share the freedom and blessings of a new, hopeful, and trust- 
ful life ? 

_ Here are influences set at work which do not terminate 
with this world; they reach over into the future; they lay 
hold of eternity, and through the infinite years to come, they 
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will have no end. The Omniscient only, can form an ade- 
quate coneeption of the great good accomplished. 

In view of these facts, there is no fear of contradiction, 
when I affirm that no class of men are engaged in a more 
noble calling or one productive of more important results. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING FOR DEAF-MUTES. 


BY DANIEL HEBARD, 


Instructor in the Ohio Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 


PROBABLY no one on first entering an institution for the 
education of the deaf and dumb, entertains correct notions of 
the habits and character of its inmates, or is without surprise 
at the large proportion of them who are deficient in various 
respects. The deprivation of the seemingly almost indispen- 
sable faculties of speech and hearing, it is very naturally con- 
jectured, must produce a silent and subdued, if not saddened 
assembly, but otherwise deaf-mutes are supposed to be as 
capable as the more favored children who hear and speak. 

Hence the unlooked for, not merely want of natural grace, 
but the absolute uncouthness and awkwardness of manner, 
in the great majority of pupils, conveys to the unaccustomed 
beholder an unpleasant impression, which the finest exhibitions 
of the recitation-rooms with difficulty supersede. There may 
be accurate computation, and correct and eloquent composi- 
tion, but these, so far from effacing, rather deepen and set in 
stronger colors the impression. Ask that bright-eyed pupil to 
write a sentence from the signs of the teacher, and it is done 
with nicety, ease and promptness Bid him run a race with 
his comrades, and you will at once be both astonished and 
pained at the want of proper command and control over his 
muscles, which is betrayed in every motion. Instead of the 
nimbleness and agility we are wont to expect in childhood 
and youth, we are greeted with movements more suited to the 
stiff joints of old age. ‘To the question, why this is so, we are 
pointed for answer to the code of Nature, whose infraction she 
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always punishes with unavoidable penalties. Now, without 
dwelling on causes, in view of the great fact before our eyes, 
let us seek means for the amelioration and removal of so un- 
desirable a condition, if any can be found. 

So far as known, in American institutions, but little atten- 
tion has been paid to the physical culture and development of 
a class standing in most evident need ; and rarely any beyond 
occasional suggestions from teachers, which in the end though 
productive doubtless of some good results, fall far short of ac- 
complishing the needed work. The inattention to so import- 
ant an interest, and almost utter lack of effort to advance it, 
during the many years since the first attempt to transform the 
mute into a man, is surprising to say thie least. 

True, a comely figure and graceful carriage, are not essen- 
tials, but they certainly are valuable, and are worthy to be 
desired and sought, as truly as the cultivation of the mind 
itself. Evidently, as our institutions are, much if not all must 
depend upon the teacher. One who permits uncombed hair 
and “ unwashen hands” in his school-room, is inexcusable, 
and none the less so, if his pupils, unrebuked, assume the 
boorish attitudes, or shambling gait, to which they have per- 
haps been accustomed their life long. They come to him in 
the majority of cases, untaught in conventional usages, as 
truly asin mind. His is the task to build upon this founda- 
tion the well proportioned man. He must see to it that his 
charge receives no detriment in his hands. Go now to the 
play-ground of any institution, and observe the movements of 
the players: see this one, shuffling along like a sick man in 
his slippers; that bringing up a reluctant foot with a jerk 
as if it were unwilling to go with its neighbor; here, one 
swaying from side to side; and there, another putting down 
each foot with an emphasis, as if to remind mother earth that 
she is in subjection; and still another, whose sympathetic 
frame vibrates in every joint at every motion. Don’t startle 
him, or he will fall, helpless as an infant. Does any common 
school contain so much of disabled humanity as there is here ? 
The temptation is strong to believe that Nature, chary of her 
gifts to those she frowns upon, omitted to supply the necessary 
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muscles or nerves. But no! nothing but the skill ‘to use 
them is lacking. Then, at this day, when almost every city 
and borough has its gymnasium, and every stream its racing- 
craft; where magazines and journals teem with articles in 
advocacy of thorough physical development and culture, and 
urging the necessity for suitable apparatus in all our academies 
and educational] institutions, because of the incalculable ben- 
efits to be thus gained, with what marked and obvious pro- 
priety, may even stronger appeals be made for similar bene- 
factions to our institutions for deaf-mutes? If the well and 
healthy children of the public schools languish and suffer for 
want of more frequent exercise, and their sanitary condition 
will be immeasurably improved by such means, how much 
more deplorable is their condition, how inferior are their chan- 
ces for success, who are in bondage to numerous constitutional 
infirmities at the outset ; and how imperative their claims to 
every means of assistance which can be furnished? Shall this 
boon be withheld? Shall they, because already placed at a 
disadvantage, be denied the favors freely granted to their more 
fortunate friends ? 

The great colleges of the country have, after years of impa- 
tient delay, erected splendid gymnasia,—and why? because 
they are recognized as the best means for allaying the feverish 
propensity to petty mischief, or unhealthy revelings, which have 
made the name of student almost a synonym with mischief- 
maker, and at the same time for increasing the capacity for 
and delight in mental exertion. This is the lesson learned, 
after more than a century, at Yale and Harvard; and taking 
warning by their experience, public schools throughout the 
land are hastening to provide for physical as well as mental 
wants. The day of simply intellectual culture is over,—at 
least the golden age of those whose motto is, mens sana in 
corpore sano, seems to have dawned. 

Let now those who control the interests of our benevolent 
institutions, follow where these are leading. Give the mute a 
chance to strengthen and perfect himself physically, as well as 
intellectually, as freely as the more enviable child of speech. 
If the State be under obligations to educate at all, surely she 
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is bound to do her part well, receiving back again, as she will, 
into her own lap, in due time, the gifts now imparted, with 
increase a thousand fold. How to effect these desired objects 
best, may be a question. It will be urged by those, especi- 
ally, who feel economical, that it is enough if pupils are thor- 
oughly instructed in some handicraft. To others again, this 
would seem unlikely to secure the end proposed, and other 
means must appear necessary. Certain schools have-adopted 
the manual of arms, as the readiest means of agreeable and 
efficient exercise, imparting at once vigor and grace. This 
would be opposed on the ground that it affords no practical 
benefit to the pupil in view of his future wants, since from 
the very nature of the case he could never resort to arms as a 
profession ; and further, that his time would be more profitably 
spent in acquiring some trade or art, which would furnish a 
means of support. There is a certain degree of force in the 
objection ; but the same may be urged against the almost only 
remaining souree—the gymnasium. No useful art is to be 
learned there; skill and dexterity upon the cross-bar, the 
slack-rope, or the rings, will not support a wife and family, 
any better than a knowledge of the military manual. But 
shall the gymnasium be left out of consideration for such a 
reason? Subtract the hours of study from twenty-four, and 
will not enough remain for learning how to make a shoe, a 
bureau, or for type setting, and still leave a place for some 
systematic muscular exercise? The combination of the 
“‘ utile cum dulci,” is certainly feasible in this matter. It can 
not be doubted that if two pupils, of whom one exercises with 
regularity, and the other does not, the former, other things 
being equal, will excel in scholarly attainments. The one 
takes ever fresh delight in study, while to the other, it is often 
a task. Bodily vigor is a prerequisite to that of the mind,— 
and whether it be acquired by the maneuvers of the military 
drill, or the feats of the gymnast, if matters little. The trades 
will furnish a certain degree of it, as well-as secure a liveli- 
hood, but let us confer likewise the ability to appear well 
among men, and not send back to society the same weakness 
and awkwardness which came to us five or seven years before, 
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changed, if at all, only for the worse. The Idiotic Asylum of 
Prussia, has taken in charge the most unpromising of that 
class of unfortunates, and with careful and protracted effort, 
sent forth young persons of creditable address, and respecta- 
ble attainments, who upon their admission were not more 
incompetent mentally than physically. Starting from higher 
vantage ground than they, what shall deter us from still 
nobler athievements ? 

Besides the book, give the gymnasium; make at least a 
fair trial, and if anticipation proves richer than experience, 
no harm will have been done. It is not desired to rear a 
Hanlon or a Ravel, but give each institution for deaf-mute 
education, the opportunity of cultivating the man corporeal, 
as well as the man intellectual, that while we open, enlarge 
and enrich the one, the other may not be sacrificed by a par- 
tial, one-sided policy. 


PROF. DAY’S REPORT OF HIS RECENT VISIT TO SOME 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB IN EUROPE. 


It is now about seventeen years since the Hon. Horace 
Mann, then recently returned from a European tour, made 
his Seventh Annual Report as Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education, presenting the results of his 
observations upon the educational institutions which he had 
visited. The glowing account which he gave.of the success 
achieved in the German schools for the Deaf and Dumb, were 
adapted and designed to make a strong impression in favor of 
the superiority of the German system of instruction. For 
the purpose, therefore, of ascertaining the actual facts, and of 
securing some trust-worthy evidence with which to meet those 
who might be disposed to inquire into the comparative merits 
of the German system and our own, and with the view also of 
introducing such improvements upon our methods as migh 
appear to be advisable, Mr. Weld, then Principal of the As 
lum at Hartford, and the Rev. George E. Day, who had been 
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previously an Instructor in the New York Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, were commissioned by those institutions to 
visit the leading schools for the deaf and dumb in Europe, 
and make a searching examination into their methods and 
processes of instruction, and especially to inquire into the 
results accomplished thereby. The work was well and thor- 
oughly done, and fully settled the question as between the 
two systems. That a small portion of those reckoned as deaf- 
mutes may with advantage be instructed in articulation and 
labial reading, was indeed admitted, as it had never been 
denied. Further evidence to the same effect was obtained by 
Dr. Peet, of New York, on his tour in Europe in 1851. The 
school of M. Dubois at Paris had by that time begun to attract 
considerable attention, and was visited by Dr. Peet. M. 
Dubois had succeeded in teaching his own son, who lost his 
hearing at an age not earlier than five years, to articulate and 
read on the lips; and thereupon opened a school for deaf- 
mutes to be taught in the same manner,—employing this son 
and other members of his family as assistant instructors. 
His establishment of course would not escape the attention of 
the tourists and penny-a-line newsmongers frequenting that 
city, and on the hunt for the marvelous. While it is true 
ecnough that what can really be accomplished in this way may 
well be matter of wonder and delighted interest to those who 
have previousiy never known any thing of the kind, yet it of 
necessity occurs, and partly for this reason, that exaggerated 
and wholly erroneous impressions are received upon witness- 
ing exhibitions of this description. In this as in every thing 
else, a man must have some previous knowledge of the sub- 
ject before he can make cursory observations which shall be 
intelligent and trust-worthy. When, to deficiency in this re- 
spect, is added an ignorance or only partial knowledge of the 
language in which the exhibition is made, and a state of mind 
wholly receptive of the wonderful, exaggeration is a matter 
of course. 
_ Such reports in respect to M. Dubois’ school,—even repre- 
onting his art as something new under the sun,—had attracted 
sume attention in this country; when in 1859 Mr. Day, now 
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Prof. Day of the Lane Theological Seminary, near Cincinnati, 
being about to spend some months in Holland, was commis- 
sioned a second time by the New York Institution, and 
requested not only to examine the schools of that country, but 
also to visit those of Paris, and such as he could take in his way 
in Great Britain. Hence the Report we now have before us, 
which is so valuable that we should transfer it in full to our 
pages; only we presume it is to be obtained of the New York 
Institution, on request, by any who may desire it, being pub- 
lished as a part of the Forty-second Report of that Institu- 
tion. Yet we deem it of sufficient importance to warrant the 
somewhat copious extracts which we shall now proceed to 
make. 


“ Number and Relative Age of the Institutions in Holland. 


“There are at present three institutions for the instruction 
of deaf-mutes in the Kingdom of the Netherlands, viz:: At 
Groningen, St. Michielsgestel, near Herlogenbosch, and Rot- 
terdam. Of these, the school at Groningen, established in 
1790, has the largest number of pupils, and was for many 
years the only institution for the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb in-the kingdom. The institution at St. Michielsgestel, 
founded in 1828, is designed for the instruction of deaf-mutes 
belonging to Roman Catholic families. The school at Rotter- 
dam was established in 1853, in order to introduce the German 
mode of instruction into the Netherlands.” 


The School in Rotterdam. 


[Some account is given of the origin of this school, which 
is simply a day-school for deaf-mutes, and was established and 
is now conducted by Mr. M. Hirsch, “ formerly principal of 
the school for deaf-mutes at Aix la Chapelle, and previously 
an assistant of the younger Heinicke at Crefeld.”” Mr. H..is 
represented as enthusiastic and skillful, and bestowed upon 
Mr. Day the most courteous attention. ] 

‘“* Mr. Hirsch took me into the school, at present consisting 
of fifty-two pupils, to all of whom instruction is given in 
articulation. They were sitting at desks in two rooms con- 
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nected by folding doors. At my request Mr. H. selected 
four of his most advanced pupils. They were all girls. One 
of them had become deaf at eight years of age, and had been 
under instruction two years. A number of routine questions 
were asked by Mr. H., and satisfactorily answered. Of these 
I made no special note, since they only showed what is now 
generally understood, that by a sufficient expenditure of labor, 
deaf-mutes, or at least many of them, may be brought to 
articulate and read on the lips, a few simple sentences. More 
worthy of attention were some of the remarks which some-of 
the pupils volunteered. Mr. H. introducing me to the class, 
had told them by word of mouth that their visitor came from 
America. Although he spoke slowly and with a careful 
attention to the full motion of the lips and vocal organs, it 
would seem that he was not understood by all, for when one 
of the girls who said of her own accord, Mynheer D. wonet 
niet in Nederland, (Mr. D. does not live in the Netherlands, ) 
was asked how she knew it, she replied that one of the girls 
told her. Another of the pupils made some simple remark to 
the one who became deaf at eight years of age, but the latter 
declared that she could not understand it. Mr. H. then asked 
another little girl ‘ How do they speak in Groningen?’ She 
fixed her eyes closely upon his lips, repeated the words one 
by one after him as he spoke and then answered, ‘ they— 
speak—with—their—fin—gers.’ Slow, monotonous and im- 
perfect as this painful artificial articulation is, no one acquaint- 
eg with the difficulties to be overcome, could help feeling that 
before even such a result could be gained, in many cases at 
least, great labor and perseverance must have been expended. 

“ In estimating, however, its value, the true question is, to 
what extent can pupils thus instructed, understand others 
besides their teachers, or be understood by them. For it is 
evident that even if the number of words which a deaf-mute 
is able to articulate or read upon the lips should be really 
small, a teacher, by carefully confining himself to this small 
circle, might make an impression upon strangers by no means 
conformed to the truth. It does not follow, that because a 
deaf-mute is able to tell his name and age, he is able to sustain 
Vou. XIII. 12 
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a prolonged oral conversation. Yet this is the conclusion 
which visitors to these institutions are almost sure to form. 
It should also be borne in mind that teachers of articulation 
acquire the habit of speaking carefully and deliberately and 
not as men usually do in conversation. In many cases they 
almost write upon their lips or mouth the letters of the words 
they utter. In consequence therefore of the familiarity of the 
pupils with their own teacher, the constant understanding 
between them within what circle of words the conversation 
shall be confined, and the distinctness and slowness of utter- 
ance habitually observed by teachers of articulation, it is 
impossible to judge with any degree of ¢ertainty from the 
common school-room exhibitions how far any apparent readi- 
ness in speaking or reading on the lips would be available in 
the ordinary intercourse of society. 

*“‘ In order to arrive, if possible, at some reliable conclusion 
on this point, I had secured the aid of a native of Rotterdam, 
with the view of ascertaining how far the most advanced pupils 
could understand one of their own countrymen with whom 
they were not previously acquainted, or be understood by him. 
Of the four girls called forward, one appeared to be superior 
to the others. She had been, I was told, two years under the 
private instruction of Mr. Hirsch, in the house of her father, 
and had then received five years of additional instruction in 
the school.* She evidently possessed an active mind, and 
both physically and mentally would be regarded by any one 
capable of judging, as possessing extraordinary aptitude for 
this species of instruction. For these reasons and also be- 
cause she was evidently put forward by Mr. Hirsch, as his best 
pupil, | had no hesitation in requesting the principal experi- 
ment to be made with her. My Hollandish companion then 
read the first sentence I proposed: Lk geloov dat wij een heet 
zomer zullen krijgen (1 believe we shall have a hot summer. ) 
By the direction of the teacher, she repeated the sentence, 
word by word, after my companion, and whenever she did not 
succeed in reproducing any particular word, the teacher 


* In the fourth Report of the Institution she is marked as having been received 
under instruction in the year 1850, which would make the time nine years. 
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directed her to try again, but still she failed to understand the 
sentence. The second trial, made in the same slow manner, 
was equally unsuccessful, but on the third trial she wrote the 
sentence correctly. The other sentence proposed : Wij gaane 
nooit te bed voor elf uwren (we never go to bed before eleven 
o’clock,) she wrote (after repeating as before the words which 
she did not seize at once,) on the first dictation, but with the 
omission of the important word voor (before.) Whether this 
omission was merely accidental, or whether it indicated that 
she had reproduced the sentence mechanically and without a 
precise understanding of its meaning, I am not able to say. 
“The next experiment was designed to test the degree to 
which her own speaking would be understood by the Hol- 
lander. The sentence selected, with Mr. H.’s approval, but 
not made known to my Hollandish companion, was the follow- 
ing: Indien ik mijne ketting verwisseln, dan moet ik ook mijn 
cachet verwisselen, (if I exchange my chain, I must also 
exchange my seal.) The little girl then read, In—dien—ik— 
mijn—e—kett—ing, (if I my chain,) on which, the Hollander, 
who had paid the closest attention, wrote on the slate, Ik denk 
mij gedanken, (1 think my thought.) As this was an entire 
failure, it was necessary to begin anew. The pupil read the 
four words again, but notwithstanding all her efforts, the Hol- 
lander was utterly unable to make out the first word, indien, 
Cif.) In order to prevent further delay, I gave him the word ; 
but now a new difficulty sprang up on the word ketting, 
(chain,) which the child pronounced kudding, with slight 
variations, some ten or a dozen times. The Hollander could 
not even conjecture the word. The teacher then (silently) 
pronounced it again and again, the poor child trying to imi- 
tate him, but with no better success. He then pressed his 
thumb upon the girl’s neck, and also pressed down her tongue, 
till at last she so far varied the sound as to say kading (the a 
as in father,) but still the Hollander had no conception of the 
word. The experiment was a failure. The teacher, the pupil 
and my companion were all wearied, and I could not, without 
incivility, press the examination, which had already become 
painful, further. 
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“ Now this girl was of quick parts, and.had been seven years 
under instruction, in two of which she had enjoyed the pri- 
vate tuition of Mr. Hirsch himself, and yet she was unable, 
with all the help rendered by her teacher, to make one of 
her own countrymen understand two words out of the first 
four in this simple sentence. One such experiment is worth 
a score of assertions or random affirmations in respect to the 
ability of deaf-mutes instructed in mechanical articulation 
and reading on the lips, to mingle in the general intercourse 
of society. At the same time, candor requires that it should 
not be regarded as proving more than it really does. It is 
altogether probable that the families to which some of these 
pupils belong, and the persons whom they frequently meet, 
would understand parts of their imperfect utterance, which to 
a stranger would be utterly unintelligible, just as mothers 
attach a meaning to the broken language of their young chil- 
dren when others fail entirely.” 

[Some details are given derived from the published Reports 
of the school. ] 

“From the last of these reports, presented in July, 1857, 
it appears that the number of instructors for the forty pupils 
in the school at that time was four, or one for every ten pupils, 
besides a teacher of drawing. Instruction is given to the 
female pupils two hours each day in sewing, &c., but no trades 
are taught to the boys.* This is impossible, on account of the 
early age (five years, and even in some cases still earlier,) at 
which they are allowed to enter the school. The regular 
course of instruction occupies eight years. Instruction in 
religion is entrusted to the ministers of the several denomina- 
tions to which the parents or friends of the pupils belong.” 


* The third report mentions, apparently as an exception, that one of the pupils, 
whose age was twenty-five years, was learning the trade of a shoemaker and attend- 
ing school only in the morning. ‘The larger part of the scholars are not over ten 
years of age, and many of them are much younger. ‘The statutes provide that 
the institution shall be at the expense of furnishing an opportunity for pupils who 
have reached a suitable age, and are otherwise properly prepared, to learn a trade 
or become acquainted with some business, 
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“ Origin and present state of the Institution at Groningen. 


“The founder of this Institution, Henry Daniel Guyot, pas- 
tor of the Walloon Church in Groningen, on a visit to Paris 
in the year 1784, formed the acquaintance of the Abbé de 
l’Epée, and in consequence of this became so much interested 
in the education of the deaf and dumb, that he spent an entire 
year in that city, engaged in studying his system of instruction. 
Returning to Groningen, he immediately undertook to instruct 
two deaf-mutes, one from a Christian, the other from a Jew- 
ish family, and in the year 1790 the present Institution was 
established. On his death in 1828, he was succeeded by his 
two sons. The elder of these C. Guyot, M. D., has been re- 
leased from active labor in the institution since the year 1854, 
and is entirely confined to the house by partial paralysis or 
lameness, with no prospect of recovery. The other brother, 
R. T. Guyot, LL. D., still continues at the head of the educa- 
tional department of the institution, but since 1854, has been 
associated with A. W. Alings, Philosophical Doctor, and for- 
merly teacher of philosophy in the Groningen Gymnasium, 
who has charge of the external affairs of the establishment. 
The latter gentleman is in the prime of life, intelligent, candid 
and full of zeal, and will have it in his power to make import- 
ant contributions to the science of deaf-mute instruction. It 
is to be hoped that the well known collection of books and 
treatises on this subject, the largest and most valuable in 
the world, which is now the private property of the Messrs. 
Guyot, will ultimately pass into the hands of the institution. 

“The age at which pupils are admitted, is not less than nine 
nor more than fourteen years. The course of instruction 
continues eight and nine years. The usual number of pupils 
is not far from one hunded and fifty, but at present is somewhat 
smaller, being only one hundred and thirty-nine. The num- 
ber of instructors is eleven, which gives about twelve pupils 
to each teacher. Since the establishment of the institution, 
884 deaf-mutes have been received, of whom it is reckoned 
that 692 were restored to society. Of the remaining 192, 
sixty-nine died before the end of their course; the others, on 
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account of inferior mental capacity, chronic disease, or for 
other reasons, were dismissed. 

“The trades taught in the institution are tailoring, shoemak- 
ing, cabinet making and coopering. Other trades, as printing, 
sail-making, &c., are learned by a few of the pupils, but only 
in shops in the city. The female pupils are taught to sew, 
braid, &c. The time devoted each day to the learning of 
trades is four hours. Two hoursa day are spent by the pupils 
in gymnastic exercises under the special direction of an in- 
structor in this branch. 

“The male and female pupils occupy different buildings, 
which are separated by an open space, but they are instructed 
in the same classes. A peculiarity of this institution is that 
the pupils from Jewish families, of whom there are eighteen, 
sleep and eat in a separate building, and not with the other 
children.” 


“« The system of Instruction at Groningen. 


“*¢ The method of instruction,’ in the words of Dr. Alings, 
‘is neither the French, nor the German, but a combination of 
both.’ Some of the principles adopted are the following : 
The medium of communication employed, consists of the lan- 
guage of words and the language of natural signs; the former 
as spoken and read upon the lips, and also written or indi- 
cated by the manual alphabet. 

‘“‘ Spoken language and reading upon the lips, is the mode 
of communication to be preferred for all who are able, in this 
manner, to make themselves understood or to understand 
others. Whenever this is impossible, recourse must be had 
to writing, or when it is more convenient, to the manual 
alphabet. 

‘‘The natural language of signs, which is at first the only 
medium of communication with the pupil, and is indispensa- 
ble to his acquaintance with oral and written language, is 
gradually superseded by these as far and as fast as possible. 
With the more advanced pupils signs are employed only when 
the use of language would be difficult or impossible, or when 
the mind is not sufficiently active. They are also employed 
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to explain what is spoken or written, or to give it in another 
form. 

‘“‘ So far as is practicable, the names of objects are taught 
in connection with the exhibition of the objects themselves. 
It is considered important to proceed to the construction of 
sentences as early as possible in the course. During the first 
year or two, all the pupils, with the exception of those whose 
vision is imperfect, or who are of inferior mental capacity, 
receive instruction in articulation. After this time, it is pros- 
ecuted only with those who give promise of success. The 
others, however, are exercised, so far as is necessary, in read- 
ing upon the lips. 

“‘ Religious instruction is given by the ministers of the 
several denominations to which the pupils belong, assisted, 
whenever it is desired, by the teachers of the institution.” 


Views of Drs. Guyot and Alings in respect to Instruction in 
Articulation. 


“‘ They both agreed in the following statements: Not more 
than one-fifth at most, of the whole number of deaf-mutes, can 
be advantageously taught to speak, and these consist, in 
nearly all cases, of those who lost their hearing after hav- 
ing once learned to talk. Instruction in articulation is in 
its own nature limited to one pupil at a time. In one of the 
schools, visited not long since by Dr. Alings, in which all the 
pupils are professedly taught to speak, he was struck with the 
lack of attention on the part of the scholars. Instead of hav- 
ing their eyes fixed without interruption upon the instructor, as 
‘ is usual when the language of signs is employed, several were 
looking about in every direction. This, he thought, was occa- 
sioned by the fatigue attendant upon the constant watching 
of the lips, and also by their imperfect understanding of what 
was spoken. The actual advantage of the knowledge of oral 
language ordinarily obtained by deaf-mutes for the purpose of 
communication with others, they both agreed, is very little. 
The ability to articulate a few words is useful to deaf-mutes, 
in helping to render their signs more intelligible. The con- 
dition on which reading on the lips can be relied on in con- 
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versation, to any considerable extent, is, in all cases, some 
previous acquaintance with the person speaking.” 

The opinions of these gentlemen must, as Prof. Day remarks, 
be justly entitled to great weight for obvious reasons. 


“ Institution at St. Michielsgestel. 


“This institution, which is almost unknown abroad, I was 
unable to visit, but the following interesting account, which 
Dr. Alings, associate principal of the school at Groningen, 
who visited it in October, 1858, had the kindness to prepare 
for me, and a translation of which I herewith present, leaves 
little, if anything, to be desired. The opinion of so competent 
a judge in respect to the method of instruction will be read 
with attention, I doubt not, by American instructors. 

[The institution is controlled by Roman Catholics, and the 
pupils all belong to families of that persuasion. The instruc- 
tion is given by priests, assisted by some of the brethren and 
sisters of mercy. The present principal isthe Rev. M. J. Van 
Bommel, who however, takes no part in the instruction of the 
school. | 

‘The age of admission is from eight to fifteen years; the 
course of instruction occupies from eight to ten years. The 
present number of pupils is eighty-eight, of whom fifty-two 
are males and thirty-six females. 

‘Trades are also taught to the pupils; at first a few hours 
only each day ; but the time devoted to this is gradually ex- 
tended, till, in the latter part of the course, the greater part 
of the day is spent in the workshops. The female pupils are 
taught by the sisters of mercy to braid, sew, &c. The trades 
taught to the boys by the brethren of mercy are tailoring, 
shoemaking and printing. This is all carried on within the 
institution, an arrangement made necessary, indeed, by its 
isolated situation. 

‘The male and female pupils are kept entirely separate, 
except on Sundays and festival days, when they attend the 
religious services together in the chapel. 

‘The domestic arrangements are very good; each pupil 
sleeps alone in a small chamber, the door of which is locked 
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at night. If help is needed, he knocks, and his call is 
answered at once by the brother or sister of mercy who is on 
watch in the passage which runs between the rooms. The 
male pupils are taught in four classes in one large hall, the 
female pupils in another. 

‘The method of instruction pursued in this institution is 
peculiar. Writing and the manual alphabet are employed, 
but in addition to these, a system of signs, conformed entirely 
to the grammatical construction of the Dutch language, is 
made a prominent medium of communication and instruction. 
Each word is expressed by one or more signs which indicate 
both the word in its absolute state and the changes which it 
has undergone in construction. These signs follow each other 
in exactly the order prescribed by the rules of Dutch syntax. 
In place, therefore, of the natural language of signs, in which 
thoughts are expressed in their logical form, an artificial or 
conventional sign language is substituted, which represents 
the words and follows the order df the Dutch language. 

‘The disadvantages of this method of sign making, are, in 
my judgment, the following :—Ist. It is artificial and in no 
sense natural to the deaf and dumb, and must therefore be 
learned by a distinct effort, while at the same time their own 
natural sign language must be disused. 2d. The tension of 
the mind required on this system is much more severe than is 
necessary in the use of natural signs. This is evident, espe- 
cially in the lower classes, from their appearance under instruc- 
tion. 3d. It is not so well adapted to deaf-mutes of limited 
mental capacity. Hence, the large number of pupils at St. 
Michielsgestel, who never reach the highest class and make 
but little progress. 4th. It is stiff, and not nearly so agree- 
able as the natural language of signs. 

‘The advantage, on the other hand, of this method of 
instruction is that the pupils have thus but one syntax, which 
is the same for signs as for words, while in the natural sign 
language, the syntax is different from that of written or spo- 
ken discourse, and sometimes in conflict with it. And since 
the latter mode of sign making is the one most natural and 
convenient for the deaf and dumb, he is very apt to connect 
Vou XIII. 18 
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its peculiarities here and there with the use of words, and 
this tendency can only be remedied by repeated written or 
oral exercises. 

‘The employment of natural signs in instruction produces, 
in my opinion, a more symmetrical and complete development ; 
the use of this artificial sign-language on the other hand, 
gives to a higher degree the power of ready and correct 
expression by words. 

‘While entertaining these views concerning the method 
above described, I take pleasure in testifying in respect to its 
application at St. Michielsgestel, that I met there, in my visit 
to the institution in October, 1858, a number of well educated 
pupils. The whole corps of instructors appeared to me to be 
full of zeal for their difficult work, and the intercourse between 
them and their pupils was pleasant. 

‘Within the last two years, instruction has been given to 
some of the pupils, who were judged to be specially capable of 
receiving it, in speaking and‘ reading on the lips. The teach- 
ers themselves, however, attach no great importance to this 
branch of instruction, and in fact regard it as of little value. 
The progress of the pupils was tolerably good ; that of the 
girls better than that of the boys. 

‘In the Organ der Taubstummen und Blinden Anstalten 
for the year 1858, page 130, Mr. Slilts states that ‘in none 
of the institutions of French origin which he has visited, has 
he met with the same method with that in use at St. Michiels- 
gestel.’ 

“‘ The origin of this peculiar system, in which the so called 
methodical signs are employed to the exclusion of natural 
signs, Dr. Alings was unable to discover. His supposition is 
that the first instructor was identical with a person indistinctly 
remembered, who spent a short time at Groningen several 
years since, in studying the elements of deaf-mute instruction. 


“ Visit to the Class of M. Dubois in Paris. 


“T arrived in Paris on the month of August, and took an 
early opportunity to visit the class of M. Dubois, to which 
your letter specially directed my attention. Since your visit 
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to Paris, in 1851, the father has died. M. Benjamin Dubois 
continues to give instruction in articulation, as before. By a 
decree of the Minister of the Interior, dated October 18, 1855, 
the school was incorporated into the Imperial Institution, and 
is taught in the buildings which belong to it in the Rue &. 
Jacques. The effect of this cannot but be happy. It will not 
diminish, but rather increase the facilities possessed by M. 
Dubois for teaching articulation, while it will enable the intel- 
ligent instructors of the Paris Institution to form an accurate 
judgment of the degree of success really attained by him and 
his sisters. I did not visit the class of the latter, composed 
entirely of girls, but confined my inquiries and observatious 
exclusively to the class of M. Dubois. He received me with 
politeness, and expressed a perfect willingness to have me 
institute any examination or test I might desire. Whether 
he is so entirely deaf as not to be able to hear the loudest 
noises, | am not able to say, neither is the question material. 
It is sufficient that he does not, at present, depend upon hear- 
ing to understand the conversation of others, but wholly upon 
his power of reading on the lips. Of the scores of so called 
deaf-mutes taught to articulate spoken language and read 
upon the lips, whom I have had the opportunity of meeting 
in different countries in Europe, I do not recollect one who 
appeared to me to excel M. Dubois. He speaks with readiness 
and not without modulation, and reads - the lips we far 
more than ordinary facility. 

‘“‘ There were eighteen boys in the room, a part of whon, it 
should be understood, had lost their hearing after having 
learned to speak. I inquired of Mr. D. what was the propor- 
tion of this class of pupils, but, to my surprise, he was unable 
to inform me, and I was obliged, therefore, to depend upon 
special inquiry in each case. The particulars of the visit I 
will now relate: Shortly after we entered the room, Mr. D. 
brought forward one of the pupils, who spoke to us a few 
words, but it was necessary for the lad to repeat what he said 
before the French interpreter who accompanied me could 
understand him. The latter then asked him where he was 
born, but it was not till the fifth repetition that the lad com- 
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prehended the question. In the brief conversation which fol- 
lowed, with Mr. D., the same gentleman informed him that I 
had once been a teacher of the deafand dumb. Mr. D., how- 
ever, could not get hold of the idea and was finally obliged to 
request him to write the sentence on a slate. In reply to my 
inquiry to the teacher, at what age the lad who had first 
addressed us became deaf, the latter wrote, in good French, on 
the black-board, ‘I became deaf at the age of nine years.’ 

“In order to test the ability of these scholars to read an 
unconnected sentence upon the lips of a stranger, I requested 
Mr. Dubois to designate a few of his best pupils for the exper- 
iment. Of the three or four whom he selected, two, named 
Goulier and Rollet, were evidently superior. The first of 
these was thirteen, and the other fourteen years of age, and 
both had been under instruction four years. They had both 
lost their hearing after having learned to speak, one of them 
at nine years of age. I had selected the following sentences 
to be read by the guide, in order to see whether the pupils 
could understand him : 

1. Je crains que nous n’ayons un été bien chaud cette année. 
(1 fear we shall have a very hot summer this year.) 

2. Il n’y avait pas de poisson au marché. (There was no 
fish in the market.) 

3. Il me faut une belle et bonne voiture. (1 want a good 
and handsome carriage.) 

“The first of these sentences was read distinctly by the 
guide, but the boy was wholly unable to comprehend it. The 
teacher made some explanation in regard to the matter, but 
his utterance was so imperfect that the guide was at first 
unable to make out what he wished to say. At length, with 
some difficulty, he caught the remark; it was, that the sen- 
tence given to the lad was too difficult, and that Mr. D. re- 
quested an easier sentence to be proposed. The two other 
sentences also, selected, he thought were not sufficiently easy, 
but finally accepted the following: Atmez vous la péche ? 
(Are you fond of fishing?) observing that the pupils fre- 
quently use the words aimez vous ? (do you love) and under- 
stood them better. The guide read the question, and they 
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both wrote aimez vous les peches? (To you love fishes?) to 
which Rollet answered, Oui, je les aime bien. (Yes I love 
them very well.) 

‘*¢ All that remained was to ascertain, if possible, to what 
extent these pupils would be able to comprehend and write a 
simple narrative with which they were not previously ac- 
quainted, from the lips of their own teacher. As the people 
of Paris were much excited just then, by the return of the 
French army from Italy, for the triumphal entrance of which 
into the city preparations were constantly making, an incident 
connected with the recent campaign in Italy, related in one of 
the daily journals, was selected. The story is as follows: ‘A 
very rich lady in Milan had placed at the disposal of the 
wounded, one of her palaces, with a hundred and fifty beds. 
Among the unfortunate soldiers lodged in this palace, was a 
grenadier, who had suffered amputation after the battle of 
Magenta, and whose condition was regarded as hopeless. This 
lady, endeavoring to cheer the wounded under their sufferings, 
spoke to him about his family. He told her that he was the 
son of poor peasants of the department of Gers, and that his 
dread of dying aroggyentirely from the apprehension of leaving 
them in distress, since they depended wholly upon him for the 
means of support. He added that it would be a great comfort 
to him to embrace his mother before his death. 

** The lady takes the rail cars, travels to the department of 
Gers, lays hold of the mother of the wounded man, accompa- 
nies her to Milan, and five days after her conversation with the 
soldier, the son with tears and thanks to his benefactress, em- 
braces his mother.’ 

‘‘ Of the two boys who were selected to write this from the 
oral dictation of the teacher, one had lost his hearing at the 
age of ten, the other at the age of nine years. They had, 
therefore, the important advantage which a pretty full knowl- 
edge of spoken language previous to their loss of hearing, 
would obviously give. The experiment was commenced at 
seven minutes before three o’clock. A separate dictation was 
necessary for each pupil. But one or two words were dictated 
atatime. After the teacher was satisfied that the pupil had 
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seized a sentence, the latter wrote it. The most striking pe- 
culiarity of this exercise was the amount of repetition required 
on the part of the teacher. Several of the words he was 
obliged to pronounce again and again, before the pupil was 
able to understand them. The word blesses (wounded) he 
repeated eight times. As the experiment slowly proceeded, 
the teacher became more embarrassed, and finally made a 
sign expressive of the greatest impatience. The word soldats 
(soldiers) the boy who became deaf at nine years of age, 
could not be made to understand, and the teacher was at 
length obliged to write it upon the blackboard. At about 
this point in the narrative, the patience of the teacher, as well 
as that of the scholars, was exhausted, and he abandoned the 
experiment at the close of ten minutes, in despair. 

‘“‘ A careful examination of the exact words written by these 
two lads will give an idea of the extent to which words, if 
carefully, and with sufficient repetition, pronounced by an 
instructor, can be understood by his most promising pupils, 
whose knowledge of spoken language was originally obtained 
by the ear, and also of the limitations which attend this de- 
gree of success. The paragraph writteyghy the lad who lost 
his hearing in his tenth year is verbatim et literatim as follows: 

“ “Une trés riche dame de Milan avait mis a la dispositions 
des blessés un de ses maisons avec sans les entendre les morts 
couches. Parmi les malheureux et soldats /e chef dans ce 
palais.” On comparing this with the original, it will be seen 
that the larger part of the first sentence is entirely correct. 
The words in italics in the latter clause are not only incorrect, 
but so far as they can be rendered, give no sense, and show 
that the lad attached no idea to the sentence as a whole, but 
wrote it mechanically. They might be translated, perhaps, 
without hearing the dead beds; whereas the sentence should 
read, one hundred and fifty beds. That he attached a mean- 
ing, however, to single words is equally evident from the sub- 
stitution of words nearly synonymous, in two cases, viz: 
maisons (houses,) for palais (palaces,) and couches for lits 
(beds.) The source of the boy’s confusion is also plain: cent 
(one hundred) has the closest resemblance in pronunciation 
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to sans (without,) while cinquante (fifty,) and entendre (to 
hear or understand,) agree in having three syllables. Having 
been thrown off the track on the word cent (one hundred,) 
and with no thread in the connection to guide him, he me- 
chanically groped his way through the rest of the sentence 
and wrote nonsense. 

** The paragraph written by the lad who had lost his hearing 
at the age of nine years, of which the following is an exact 
copy, is entirely correct in the first sentence, but exhibited the 
same difficulty in the second: ‘Une trés riche dame de 
Milan avait mis 4 la disposition des blessés un de ses palais 
avec cent cinquante lits. Parmi les soldats un chien.’ It 
was on this last word that the patience of the teacher, which 
had been severely tried on the word soldats, which at last he 
was obliged to write, was entirely exhausted. The word to be 
written was logés (lodged,) but the final syllable had sug- 
gested to the pupil’s mind the word chien (dog,) which some- 
what resembles it in pronunciation, and nothing could drive 
it away. 

‘*¢ My hope was that M. Dubois would read the whole narra- 
tive at once, and then allow his pupils to show by writing how 
much of it they understood. The result of the above experi- 
ment, however, satisfied me that if it were possible for them 
to do this, much time would be necessary, on account of the 
amount of conjecture required and the constant liability to 
introduce foreign ideas, before the narrative as a whole would 
be understood and written correctly. 

‘“‘ The general result of the experiment may now be summed 
up as follows: 

(1.) The most promising pupils, consisting of those who 
became deaf after having acquired the use of oral language, 
although able, after more or less repetition on the part of oth- 
ers, to read upon the lips, sentences with which they are 
familiar, were incapable of understanding simple unconnected 
sentences, when spoken by one of their own countrymen. 

(2.) They wrote correctly from the lips of their teacher, 
several single words or couplets of words, carefully dictated 
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and in many instances repeated, but soon became confused 
and unable to proceed. 

(3.) M. Dubois himself, although speaking remarkably well 
for a deaf-mute, finds it convenient to resort to writing, occa- 
sionally at least, in communication with his speaking country- 
men. 

(4.) The best pupils, even in speaking familiar sentences, 
are not certain to make themselves at once intelligible to a 
stranger. 

“Tt is easy to conceive of other experiments which might 
have been made, and which would certainly be valuable. But 
the difficulty in the way of protracted experiments is, that 
they seriously interfere with the routine of the school exer- 
cises, and if thoroughly made, result in so many mortifying 
failures as to render the prosecution of them beyond a certain 
point, under ordinary circumstances, impossible. The trial of 
feeling after a succession of failures, is necessarily great both 
on the part of the teacher and the visitor. 

“Tt should also be added in justice to M. Dubois, who appears 
to devote himself to the benevolent work of instructing semi- 
mutes and others, with great fidelity and diligence, that had 
his pupils been called to read from the easy reading book 
employed in the school exercises, the portions with which 
they had become familiar, they would probably have appeared 
to greater advantage. I had no reason to doubt that in the 
articulation of simple sentences, especially if frequently prac- 
ticed, several of these pupils would make a favorable impres- 
sion upon any one. They would consist, however, chiefly if 
not wholly, of those who had become deaf several years after 
birth.” 


“Visit to the Class of Prof. Vaisse. 


‘“‘ From the class of M. Dubois, I passed to visit that of Pro- 
fessor Vaisse, whose labors in behalf of the deaf and dumb 
are still continued with unabated interest, and who is widely 
known both in Europe and America as one of the most emi- 
nent living instructors of deaf-mutes. In order to be able to 
compare-the actual results obtained by instruction through 
signs and writing on the one hand, and spoken language and 
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writing on the other, I requested him to dictate to the class by 
natural signs the same narrative which had been given to the 
pupils in the class of M. Dubois. It was evident that every 
scholar understood the story, and when he had finished the 
narrative, all turned to the large slates and promptly wrote it 
in their own language. There was no attempt of course to 
reproduce the words. To what extent the thought was com- 
prehended and expressed may be judged from a translation of 
the following specimens, the first written without assistance by 
a boy eight years under instruction, the other by a lad seven 
years in the school. 

‘In order that the degree of correctness in the use of lan- 
guage may be estimated, the French original, as written by 
the pupil, is given ina note. [We omit the note. ] 

‘When many of our soldiers were wounded in the engage- 
ment with the Austrians, a very rich lady, who lives in Milan, 
and who owns several mansions there, took pity on their 
wounds, had our unfortunate wounded ones carried to her 
mansions, gave orders to have them well cared for. She went 
there; she herself consoled the wounded. Among them she 
found one who appeared to her full of sadness. She asked 
him, with sweetness, whence his sadness came. Our poor 
wounded one replied to her, with tears in his eyes, that his 
mother wished to embrace him before his death, and that this 
was impossible, for he had but a few moments to live. Moved 
by his tears, she traveled into France, after having inquired 
of the wounded man where his mother lived, and returned 
soon after to the soldier with his mother. There they are, at 
length, in each other’s arms.’ 

‘Mr. Vaisse has added to us that our wounded soldiers 
were at Milan. A very rich lady was ‘several of her man- 
sions. She gave one to these soldiers. She visited these 
soldiers. One of these soldiers was very sad. She used to 
seehim. She has said to him, ‘Why you are very sad?’ He 
has replied to her, ‘I can not go to see my Mother, who was 
very old, before dying.’ This lady sets out for the native 
town of this soldier. She has conducted this mother to Milan. 
Vou. XIII. 14 
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She has presented her to the soldier. The latter was happy 
to see his Mother.’ 

‘“‘ The time occupied in writing these specimens, including 
also the time employed by Prof. Vaisse in relating the narra- 
tive by signs, was twenty-nine minutes.” 


Experience and Opinion of British Instructors. 


“ The principal of the institution, [at Claremont, near Dub- 
lin,] Mr. Edward Chidley, gave me a cordial welcome, and 
at once entered into a frank conversation on the subject 
of mechanical articulation, which he kindly gave me lib- 
erty to make public. He had been for twenty years an 
instructor in the London Institution, in which articulation 
is professedly taught, but when asked by the directors of 
the Claremont Institution whether it was to be recommended 
as a part of the system of instruction, he felt obliged to 
answer in the negative, and the consequence is that it is 
not taught in his school. The exception he would make 
is in the case of deaf-mute children of wealthy parents, who 
are able to employ for several years a private tutor for their 
children. He also placed in my hands a neat 18 mo. volume 
of 84 pages, containing a ‘ Report of a Deputation from the 
National Association for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb 
Poor of Ireland,’ who, in December, 1855, visited several 
institutions for the deaf and dumb in Great Britain. In 
speaking of articulation they say, ‘In our progress we met 
with occasional selected cases, wherein considerable success 
has resulted from the experiment; but in the majority, if not 
in all of those instances, the deafness was not congenital, but 
had arisen from some physical cause at an early age, and the 
subject of it had learned to speak before becoming deaf. So 
far as we could learn, all the teachers of the deaf and dumb, 
with but few exceptions, consider it applicable to only a few, 
but disapprove of it as a system to be applied to all.’. ‘In 
London, however,’ they add, ‘ articulation has been long since 
the system of the school, and all the pupils are taught to 
speak ; Mr. Watson, considering that it is suitable to a very 
considerable portion of the deaf and dumb, but admitting that 
it is not applicable to all. We were greatly pleased at the 
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facility with which two or three of his pupils were able to carry 
on a conversation with ourselves, or with one of their teach- 
ers, by watching the motion of the lips of the speaker, who, 
however, must speak very slowly and emphatically to be 
understood. With these few exceptions, it was painful to us 
to listen to the attempts made by all other mutes whom we 
met, when they attempted to speak ; for the voice, of neces- 
sity, becomes harsh and unnatural, when the tones are not 
modified through the medium of the ear.’ ” 

The opinion of other English and of some of the best French 
instructors, is quoted to the same effect. The following testi- 
mony in regard to M. Dubois and his pupils is quite decisive. 


“Testimony of a French Visitor. 


“ In the year 1853 Dr. Malgainé, a member of the Imperial 
Academy of Medicine, delivered an address before that body 
on the subject of deaf-mute education, in which, after observ- 
ing that writing is the prominent exercise on any system, he 
gives an account of a visit made by him to the school of M. 
Dubois, of which the following is a translation somewhat 
abridged. ‘On my visit to the class of M. Benjamin Dubois, 
who is universally admitted to possess uncommon intelligence, 
he spoke to me, and I understood him very well. I replied 
to him but he did not understand me. He begged me to 
stand near the window, to speak slowly, and to accent all the 
syllables. It was all in vain, and as the two or three words 
which he fortunately seized did not furnish the means of sus- 
taining a conversation, we were very glad to take the Senior M. 
Dubois as our interpreter. On the other hand, he seized hold 
of the words from the lips of his father with great facility. 
The latter assured me that deaf-mutes read fluently only on 
the lips of those with whom they are familiar. On forming a 
new acquaintance, it becomes necessary for them to make a 
special study of the person’s mouth. The very ingenious 
illustration he employed was that every new mouth is to the 
deaf mute, what a somewhat obscure chirography is to us. 
At first the reading is painful, but after.a little practice it 
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‘M. Dubois makes himself very clearly understood ; but he 
is an exception. I saw one of his pupils, whom he had in- 
structed eight years, and then made him an assistant in teach- 
ing. Not only was this young man unable to read on my lips, 
but I on my part was unable to understand him. I go too 
far; by making him iepeat, by studying as an enigma, each 
sound which issued from his mouth, I finished by seizing the 
thought ; but it is a study most laborious and painful, and 
which I should not long feel able to endure. As to the pupils 
less advanced, save a few more gifted than the others, and 
those especially who became deaf when several years of age, 
the rude, dissonant cries which they emit from their throats, 
have no true resemblance to any language.’ ” 

The ridiculous errors in an account of a visit to M. Dubois’ 
class, by the correspondent of an American journal, and 
somewhat extensively copied, are fully pointed out by Prof. 
Day, to show how little such testimony can be worth. The 
story of the deaf-mute, Moser, is also exposed in a note as 
follows: 

“‘The most incredible story which has appeared in late 
years, in respect to the deaf and dumb, is contained in a letter 
from Brest, under date of Jan. 8, 1857, and published in 
L’Ocean, a French newspaper. The writer states that he has 
seen a deaf-mute named Jean Michel Moser, born in Ratisbon, 
Bavaria, who, with no other education than what he gave 
himself, is acquainted with fifteen languages, which he is able 
to write with perfect correctness and astonishing facility, not 
only in the ordinary manner but also backwards! On inquiry 
it was ascertained that he simply affirmed himself to possess 
by signs the perfect knowledge of several living languages, or 
in other words, that his natural language of signs could be 
translated into spoken languages, which is quite probable.” 

Prof. Day notices an absurd plan which has given some 
trouble in France for two or three years past, and has had the 
countenance of the Minister of the Interior, for transferring 
the instruction of the deaf and dumb from the special institu- 
tions to the primary schools near their homes. Some informa- 
tion is added respecting publications on deaf-mute instruction, 
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which have appeared in Europe of late years, and the manner 
in which some of them may be obtained. He then states dis- 
tinctly the several conclusions at which he had arrived in view 
of the facts, on the subject of instructing deaf-mutes in artic- 
ulation and reading on the lips, which do not differ in any 
respect from the opinions that have been generally entertained 
by instructors of the deaf and dumb in this country. By 
the facts which he has presented, he has rendered a most val- 
uable and timely service. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES AT THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTION 
FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB IN PARIS. 


WE mentioned in a previous number that we had received 
the pamphlet giving an account of the proceedings on the 
occasion of the annual distribution of prizes to pupils of the 
Imperial Institution for the Deaf and Dumb in Paris, in 1859, 
of which we promised a more particular notice. 

The ceremonies took place, August 13th, at the close of the 
school year, before a numerous company assembled in the 
large hall of the institution. _M. Romans, inspector general of 
humane institutions, had been delegated by the Minister of 
the Interior to preside, and he having taken the chair, M. 
Puybonnieux, a professor of the institution, delivered a dis- 
course, in which he treated of the education of the deaf and 
dumb, setting forth the true nature of the unfortunate condi- 
tion which it aims to relieve, and indicating what has been, is, 
and may be accomplished. 

An exhibition of pupils followed. First, two girls of the 
first year and two of the sixth were called up and exercised 
at the blackboard by Madam Royer, a lady professor. While 
those of the sixth year were writing, in answer to a question, 
an expression of their feelings on taking leave of the institu- 
tion, a pupil of the course in articulation recited aloud the 
incident of the Lion of Florence, and the fables of the Hare 
and the Tortoise and the Child and the Looking-glass, and one 
of her companions then rendered the same by natural signs. 
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Two boys of the second year, and five of the class of com- 
plementary instruction, were then brought forward, and exer- 
cised by their respective professors, MM. Berthier and Vaisse. 
Three of the latter gave in.writing the impressions made upon 
them by the great events which had just transpired in Italy ; 
the fourth drew a map of the Italian peninsula, and the fifth 
performed a calculation of interest. While this was going on, 
the fables of the Raven and the Fox and of the Oak and the 
Reed, were rendered in signs by another pupil, having been 
previously recited by one from the class in articulation. 

Then followed a brief address from the gentleman presiding, 
which was afterwards rendered in signs by M. Berthier, the 
senior professor, who is a deaf-mute. 

The award of the prizes was then announced by M. Vaisse. 
These prizes are quite numerous, there being one or more for 
every branch of study in each class, as also for the mechanical 
branches, for gymnastics, and for general deportment. There 
is also a set of prizes awarded according to the sum of credit- 
marks in all together, study, work and behavior. There are 
two “ Prizes of Honor,” one of each for either sex, which are 
quite valuable, one being a purse of 300 francs and the other 
of 50 francs. They originated in bequests by two ladies. 
Kach of the mechanical branches has also a special prize 
founded by the good Dr. Itard, consisting of a sum for the 
purchase of a set of tools for the trade. 

We observe that besides the classes for instruction in 
speech, taught by Mr. and the Misses Dubois, there is also a 
course in articulation under Prof. M. Valade André for the 
males, and Prof. Mme. Gentillet for the females. In the dis- 
tribution of prizes for the former, mention is made of reading 
on the lips, but not of articulation. 

M. Puybonnieux, in his discourse, which is full of force and 
spirit throughout, is severe upon pretenders of every sort, and 
especially against those who announce discoveries and nos- 
trums for the cure of deafness. If we mistake not, it was 
about the time this discourse was delivered, that we read in 
every newspaper of the wonderful discovery by Mdlle. Cleret, 
a Parisian school-mistress, of a sovereign remedy for deafness, 
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represented as having cured some deaf-mutes, consisting of 
sulphuric ether dropped into the ear. M. Puybonnieux 
thinks that the law which punishes cruelty to animals, ought 
not to leave the helpless unfortunates of the human race a 
prey to the most cruel imposition. When such deception is 
practiced for gain, it is the most criminal of robberies, and 
should not be allowed to escape with impunity, while such 
smaller crimes as dealing with false weights and measures are 
" visited with severe penalties. 

Common sense alone, says M. Puybonnieux, is enough to 
convince that deaf-mutes can not elsewhere be taught as well 
as in special institutions for them. Such institutions have 
also every inducement for introducing every real improve- 
ment possible. As for restoring hearing to the deaf and dumb, 
no one but Jesus Christ has ever done it; nor has any one 
ever taught them to speak in a natural manner. What can 
be done, is to give them a competent knowledge of the lan- 
guage of their country, though in composition none of the 
higher qualities of style are to be looked for. 


NOTICES OF INSTITUTIONS FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


NEW YORK. 


We have on hand the Forty-second Annual Report and 
Documents of the New York Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, for the year 1860. The officers in the intellectual 
department were the same as in 1859. Number of pupils at 
the close of the year, 300: supported by the State of New 
York, 2.1; by New Jersey, 12; by friends, 33 ; by the Insti- 
tution, 4: males, 164; females, 136. There were 50 new 
pupils admitted ; 46 left, and 2 died. 

Of the deaths, one was from consumption, and the other 
from epilepsy. Another pupil was sent home on account of 
disease of the heart and died soon after. None of the three 
had been over a year in the Institution. The general health 
was good during the year, with the exception of the measles 
and the mumps. 
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A bequest from Benjamin F. Butler, of five hundred dol- 
lars, is acknowledged. The visits of the Prince of Wales, of 
Lady Franklin, and of a portion of the Embassy from Japan, 
are mentioned. 

The Report advocates the policy of admitting pupils not 
earlier ordinarily than at the age of twelve or thirteen years,— 
chiefly on the ground that an earlier admission would require 
an extension of the term of study beyond the six or seven 
years which, commencing at that age, are sufficient. It also 
contains pertinent remarks upon the Report of Rev. Dr. Day, 
which, with Dr. Peet’s letter of instructions, is one of the 
documents annexed, and which we have used largely in a pre- 
ceding article. 

The Report of the Committee of Examination at the close 
of the term, is also appended. The details are confined 
chiefly to the performances of the High Class, consisting of 26 
pupils,—15 males and 11 females. There were six graduates 
from this class. A gold medal was awarded to one of them, 
John H. Roche, “ for his excellent scholarship and good con- 
duct.” - 

The general financial statement does not differ materially 
from that of the previous year. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


From the Report of the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb for 1860, we learn that the number of pupils 
at the close of the year was 215; males 113, and females 
102,—an increase of 14 on the previous year ; supported by 
the State of Pennsylvania, 150; by Maryland, 20; New Jer- 
sey, 11; Delaware, 5; by friends or the Institution, 29. Of 
the 43 pupils admitted, 23 were born deaf, 6 became so by 
scarlet-fever, 4 by disease of the brain, 9 by other diseases, and 
1 by a fall. 

It has been determined to embrace the first favorable oppor- 
tunity for disposing of the premises now occupied, corner of 
Pine and Broad streets, Philadelphia, and this done, to select 
a new site on which to erect buildings affording larger and 
more complete accommodations. The corps of Assistant 
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Instructors had been enlarged by the appointment of Mr. 
Thomas Burnside. 

The Board, with the view of inducing benevolent persons 
to found scholarships, and provide the means for a prolonged 
term of instruction in certain cases, determined that “ whenever 
a gift or bequest shall be made to the Institution, of three thou- 
sand dollars or upwards, a scholarship shall be established, 
bearing such name as the donor shall designate.” 

The pupils had enjoyed their usual health. Four cases of 
illness, however, terminated fatally, one of consumption and 
three of typhus fever. 

The expenses for current support were nearly $30,000, 
which included however more or less for clothing of pupils. 


OHIO. 


The Thirty-fourth Annual Report of the Ohio Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb, for 1860, informs us that no import- 
ant change had taken place, except that Mr. William P. Tyler, 
an instructor of seven years standing, had resigned, much to 
the regret of all connected with the institution. Mr. Daniel 
Hebard, a recent graduate of Yale College, was appointed in 
his place. 

The number of pupils at the date of the Report was 
159; males, 91; females, 68. Expenses for current support, 
$21,069. The health of the pupils had been remarkably 
good. The bill providing for new buildings, passed the State 
Senate by a large majority, but was lost by a single vote in the 
House,—a result occasioned by “ the temporarily depressed 
condition of the finances of the State.” This procrastinating 
parsimony, continued year after year, is inevitably dooming 
numbers of the unfortunate children of that wealthy State to 
a life of intellectual and moral darkness. 

The Report is brief, but offers some observations on the dif- 
ferent classes of deaf persons found in schools forsthe deaf 
and dumb,—distinguishing particularly the semi-mutes from 
the others,—giving a caution against mistaking or misrepre- 
senting the attainments of this small class, more favored by 


nature, as a fair sample of those of the whole body, and remark- 
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ing on the importance of cultivating articulation in the case 
of those who retain the power in any considerable degree. 

We learn,—not from this report, of course,—that the legis- 
lature last winter took into consideration the question of an 
establishment in connection with this institution, for executing 
the State printing. The supervisor of public printing, being 
called upon to report upon the point, expressed the opinion 
that the arrangement would be a benefit to the pupils, but did 
not commit himself in favor of it as a measure of economy 
to the State. He thought that book-binding might be carried 
on at the institution with greater advantage to the State than 
printing. 

A correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette, having attended 
worship on a Sunday last winter, at the Presbyterian Church 
on Third street in Columbus, a large and costly edifice newly 
erected, in which Rev. Mr. Morris officiates as minister, wrote 
as follows : 

“What most attracts the attention of a stranger visiting 
this church, is the admirable arrangement for the accommoda- 
tion of the pupils of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, who attend 
regularly. There is a gallery the whole length of the church, 
on either side, and a gallery for the choir over the entrance to 
the church and directly in front of the pulpit. Dr. Stone, 
[the title we may suppose to be used by way of anticipation, | 
the Superintendent of the Asylum, takes his seat in the gal- 
lery with the choir, and the pupils take theirs in the side gal- 
leries. As soon as the minister commences the services, every 
eye in the side galleries—for these galleries are occupied 
exclusively by the deaf and dumb—is turned upon Dr Stone, 
who by signs translates every word into their isaguage as it 
falls from the preacher’s lips. 

‘We never saw such profound attention, by the same num- 
ber of persons, as was given by these mutes throughout the 
whole morning services. Every word, as it was transferred to 
them by Dr. Stone, was eagerly caught up, and we have no 
doubt stored away by them.” 
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INDIANA. 


We have the Seventeenth Annual Report of the Indiana 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, for 1860. The Board of 
Trustees consists of three, according to a new law of the 
State, providing that there shall be two Trustees or Commis- 
sioners for the Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb, the Blind 
and the Insane, respectively, and a President who shall preside 
in the several Boards,—elected by the legislature,—annually, 
as we understand it. 

The numbers and efficiency and general prosperity of the 
Institution, were on the advance. The number of pupils at 
the date of the Report was183. Two of the teachers, Messrs. 
Emery and Nordyke, deaf-mutes, had resigned, with the pur- 
pose of emigrating to Kansas. Mr. J. E. Townsend and Mr. 
S.J. Vail, educated, the former at the Ohio, and the latter at 
the New York Institution, took the places thus vacated. Mr. 
Wm. M. French and Mr. Wm. M. Young, former pupils, 
were added to the corps of teachers, in consequence of the 
increase of pupils. This increase was in part the result of 
efforts which had been made to diffuse information on the 
subject among the people. 

Two deaths occurred, both from typhoid fever, though the 
general health of the inmates had been good. 

The arrangement of the classes for the year are given ; and 
also the course of study, which occupies seven years. 

The net expenses for current support would appear to have 
been about $28,280. As always before, the expenses were 
kept below the income, and a balance remained on hand at 
the close of the year, of $6,718.92. 

The shoe and cabinet shops yielded a small surplus over 
expenses. The Report presents the reasons why they can not 
be expected to be a source of pecuniary profit. The addition 
of a motive power for machinery in the cabinet-shop is recom- 
mended as a desirable improvement. The farm was well 
managed. Sixty-five acres are cultivated, and should be 
retained for this purpose, in the opinion of the Superintend- 
ent, as affording a suitable employment for the work hours of 
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a portion of the pupils, though very valuable property from 
its close proximity to the city of Indianapolis. Aside from 
this, there are thirty-six acres not cultivated, which might be 
spared, and which the Superintendent suggests, would furnish 
a suitable site for an Asylum for the Idiotic, if the Legislature 
should be disposed to make that use of it. 

The introduction of gas-light had proved of great advant- 
age, and being followed by relief from eye-inflammation, 
which before this had constantly prevailed. The need of the 
apparatus for steam-heat, the introduction of which has been 
postponed from time to time, as also of laundry conveniences, 
was seriously felt. Something had been done towards procur- 
ing a library for the Institution, for the use partly of pupils 
and partly of the teachers. 

An interesting occasion was the attendance, at the examina- 
tion on the close of the term, of between sixty and seventy of 
the former pupils, assembled by invitation for a social reunion, 
which was enlivened also by a pleasant surprise in the mar- 
riage of a pair from their number. The mention of this is 
followed by remarks in favor of the expediency of marrying 
between deaf-mutes, as the infirmity descends by inheritance 
in but comparatively few instances. A remarkable case to 
the contrary is at the same time mentioned, of a family in 
that immediate vicinity, in which were eleven mutes. Wm. 
Surber had three brothers, two sisters, two sons, one daughter, 
one nephew, and one niece,—making the eleven, all congeni- 
tally deaf. 


ILLINOIS. 


The Eighth Biennial Report of the Illinois Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb, embraces the years 1859 and 1860. 

Mr. Caldwell and Miss Trotter had resigned their places as 
teachers, and Miss Trask, Miss Gage, and Miss Veitch, (a 
deaf-mute,) had been appointed. The number of pupils at 
date of Report, was 201, though only 171 were in actual 
attendance. 

“A record is kept of their [the pupils, ] application, improve- 
ment, industry, conduct and health, and a monthly report is 
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sent to their friends, and also read in the presence of the 
whole school,”—aend with a good effect. 

Two of the recently graduated pupils, Mr. Goodwin and 
Miss Head, had been appointed as teachers in the Mississippi 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, where their services had 
given the highest satisfaction. 

Two mistakes are pointed out which are sometimes made 
by the friends of deaf-mutes: one, that of under-estimating 
the progress in the later years of instruction, from the less 
apparent contrast with previous attainments, compared with 
what is observed at the outset in so striking a manner; the 
other, that of measuring their knowledge and intellectual 
development, by their facility in the use of written language. 

As idiotic children are often brought to institutions for the 
deaf and dumb, occasion is taken to present some considera- 
tions in favor of the establishment of a school for this class of 
persons by the State. 

The shoe and cabinet shops together yielded a balance of 
net profits to the amount of $638.56, for the two years ; and 
the garden, a similar balance of $1,366.72. 

The desirableness of providing some accommodations for 
exercise and recreation in all weathers, is made a subject of 
remark. Some other things were also much needed. The 
vegetables for the table had been stored in the basement under 
one of the wings, to the evident detriment of the health of 
those occupying the apartments above, and a cellar for the 
purpose was therefore much needed. The number of in- 
mates had become so large, that the wells and capacious cis- 
terns on the premises were insufficient. The basement areas 
around all the buildings were unprotected by any railing. A 
new barn was needed. A handsome piece of ground in front 
of the institution should be secured by purchase. 

General good health had been enjoyed. One young man 
had however died of typhoid fever, resulting in inflammation of 
the brain, and two female pupils died at home. 

The estimate for the current expenses of the next two years 
was $28,500. 

Appended is the report of the committee who attended, by 
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invitation, the examination of the school in 1860, containing 
many specimens of compositions and answers to questions. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


The Biennial Report of the North Carolina Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, for the two years ending 
September 1, 1860, includes the several Reports of the Board, 
of the Principal, and a Standing Committee of the Legisla- 
ture. Mention is made of the resignation of Mr. Cook in 
1860, and of the appointment of Mr. W. J. Palmer, as Prin- 
cipal. The south wing of the building had been extended 
and the chapel enlarged, at an expense of over $10,000. A 
printing office had been fitted up at a cost of about $1,200, a 
large volume of selected literature had been printed for the 
blind; a monthly paper, the “ Deaf-Mute Casket,” had been 
set on foot ; considerable job work was done, which was the 
only source of profit; some eight pupils were employed under 
a skillful foreman ; the current expenses had been more than 
covered by the receipts. The committee of the legislature 
recommend that a book-bindery be added, and that a portion 
of the State printing and binding be done by this establish. 
ment. The broom shop (for the blind) had about paid 
expenses. The expenses for current support of the institution 
were about $14,000 each year. 

The number of deaf-mute pupils for the first of the two 
years, was 32; for the second, 41 ; of the blind, 14 each year. 
All but seven were supported by the State. ‘Of the deaf- 
mutes in the State, only about one in nine has been educated ; 
and of the blind only one in fifteen.” The committee recom- 
mend to the legislature a bill requiring the Chairman of the 
Board of Superintendents of Common Schools in each county, 
to make return of persons fit subjects to be entered in the 
institution, and to procure certificates for the admission of 
those who are indigent. 

The committee recommend that a library for the pupils be 
provided. 

Mr. John Kelley had bequeathed a fund for educating poor 
deaf-mutes, by which two were now supported. 

The assistant teachers in the deaf-mute department were 
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Mr. and Mrs. Grow, deaf-mutes, and Mr. Hill, who may be 
also a deaf-mute. 

Two pupils had died, one “ after a brief illness,” the other 
of the measles preceded by pueumonia. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The Twelfth Annual Report of the South Carolina Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, for 1860, repre- 
sents the institution as in much the same condition as the 
previous year, except that the new building was entered in 
February, and had fulfilled expectation in the main, though 
not fully completed at the close of the year. 

The pupils consisted of 16 deaf-mutes and 17 blind. The 
expenses for current support were over $8,000. Almost per- 
fect good health had been enjoyed. 

Twelve years having elapsed since the school was first 
opened, the principal undertook an inquiry in regard to the 
condition and character of the former pupils, forty-one in 
number, deaf-mutes, and gives the particulars in the case-of 
twenty-seven, all but one living, and respectable and success- 
ful in life. He says, “So far as known to us, not more than 
one of the former pupils indulge in strong drinks, and few of 
them use tobacco.” Two brothers, who were among the 
earliest taught, are now instructors, one in the South Carolina 
and the other in the Alabama Institution. 


MISSOURI. 


At the date of the Fourth Biennial Report of the Missouri 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, for the years 1859 and 
1860, the number of pupils was 66, of whom 60 were State 
pupils. Mr. George, who was a highly accomplished teacher, 
a semi-mute, had resigned and gone to Kentucky to edit a 
newspaper. No one appears to have been appointed in his 
place. The number of pupils was less than two years ago. 
A steward had been employed in order to leave the Superin- 
tendent, Mr. Kerr, more free for the work of instruction. 

Good health was enjoyed except for about three months, at 
the close of 1859 and the beginning of 1860, when disease 
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was prevalent, and six cases proved fatal,—one of a conges- 
tive chill, two of inflammation of the bowels, two of typhoid 
fever with development of pulmonary disease, and one of 
typhoid fever with epilepsy. More than one-third of the 
pupils brought there are pronounced as “ of delicate constitu- 
tions and decided strumous diathesis.” 

The improvement of the pupils and their docility and gen- 
eral good conduct were highly gratifying. The Superintend- 
ent had made an exhibition tour with good results. 

Mention is made of the kind agency of Miss Laura C. Red- 
den, a former pupil, in securing donations of trees and shrub- 
bery for the adorning of the extensive and beautiful lawn in 
front of the edifice. This she accomplished, mainly, by pre- 
senting the subject in the columns of the St. Louis Presbyte- 
rian, with which she was, and may be still, connected as 
editorial assistant. 

The introduction of steam-heat and gas-light was urgently 
recommended. The supply of water was entirely from cis- 
terns. The roof was of slate and had been much injured by 
winds to which it is exposed by the situation of the building. 


We have on hand Reports of the Wisconsin, Michigan and 
Columbia Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb; also of those 
at Halifax, N. 8., Toronto, Canada, and of the Roman Catho- 
lic Institution in Dublin. The American Asylum Report 
appears this month. Notice of these must be deferred. 


LINES BY E. W. H. ELLIS. 


INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND Dus, 
March 26, 1861. 


EpiTror oF THE ANNALS—Dear Sir :—The enclosed is from 
the able and ever ready pen of an old friend, Dr. E. W. H. 
Ellis, one of the Commissioners to the Peace Congress from 
Indiana, who, on* his return home a few days since, visited 
our institution, was present at our regular evening worship, 
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and inspired by the occasion wrote the following beautiful 
lines which I send for publication in your next issue of the 
Annals. 
They were not intended for the public eye,—yet I trust the 
author will excuse the liberty I take without his knowledge. 
Very respectfully, Mary B. Swan. 


EVENING PRAYER AT THE OHIO DEAF AND DUMB INSTITUTION, 
MARCH 9, 1861. 


Silent they rang’d themselves around the hall, 
Matron, and child, and merry maidens all, 

While one selected from the happy throng, 

With mild, meek eyes, o’erhung by lashes long, 
Stood, with clasped hands, and face upturned to Heaven, 
And spoke as one who hath her sins forgiven : 

No words dropped sweetly from her silent tongne, 
N6 melting phrase throughout the chapel rung ; 

But her soft fingers, eloquent though mute, 

Spoke accents gentle as the song of lute ; 

And thus amid the holy silence there, 

The speechless maiden breath’d her evening prayer. 


Father, holy, undefiled, 
Listen to thy humble child,— 
Thou hast borne us through the day, 
Thou hast guided us alway 
Through the dark defiles of sin ; 
Make us, Father, pure within ; 
Thou, who sent thy blessed Son 
To redeem a world undone, 
Who the sparrow mak’st thy care, 
Hear us, Father, hear our prayer ! 


We thy children, helpless, weak, 
Would thy kind protection seek : 
We who never yet have heard 
Voice of mother, song of bird, 
Music’s sweet, enchanting thrill, 

Or the breeze on yonder hill,— 

Yet we praise Thee, God in Heaven, 
Who hath not all our senses riven, 
For the blessings of the day, 

For the friends who cheer our way, 
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For“the*soft still hours of night, 

For the gush of morning light, 

For the much thy hand hath given, 
For the bright, rich hopes of Heaven. 


Oh! the thought—transporting thought ! 
How it cheers our darksome lot— 
When the scenes of Earth are done, 
When we gather round thy throne, 
When these fetters all remove 
Thro’ the power of thy love, 
The first sounds our ears rejoice 
Shall be the music of thy voice, 
And our tongues at length set free, 
Shall burst forth in praise to Thee ! 


Father, keep us safe this night, 
Till the morning brings its light,— 
Gather us all here again, 
And thine the praise shall be—AmeEn. 


And that sweet prayer, so full of truth and love, 
Wafted by spirit-messengers above, 

Shall be re-echoed round His holy throne, 
Who heareth prayers from the heart alone, 
When trumpet sounds shall die along the plain, 
And whitened sepulchres shall yawn in vain ! 


E. W. H. E tis. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


De Geranpo: Article V. of the North American Review for 

April, 1861. 

The works named in the heading of the article are, (1) Self 
Education : or the Means and Method of Moral Culture, trans- 
lated from the French of Baron de Gérando, by Elizabeth P. 
Peabody ; Boston, 1860 ;—(2) Essai sur la Vie et les Tra- 
yaux de Baron de Gérando, par Mdlle Octavie Morel; Paris, 
1846 ;—(8) Notice Historique de Baron de Gérando, par M. 
Mignet, Secrétaire Perpétuel de I’ Académie des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques, lue 4 la Seance Publique Annuelle du 
16 Décembre, 1853. 
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We have perused this article with exceeding interest. Fa- 
miliar as our readers may be with the work of De Gérando on 
the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, or at any rate, with 
his name as a writer on this subject, few of them probably 
have an adequate idea of the rare beauty and worth of his 
character as a man, or of his merits and the amount and variety 
of his labors in other departments of effort, as they will be 
found well and truly portrayed in this article of the North 
American. He early consecrated his life to the cause of God 
and humanity, which engaged his whole heart and the untir- 
ing labor of his brilliant intellect and the service of his hands, 
with a zeal that glowed warmer and brighter to the end. 
Besides his manifold works of usefulness, he gave to his age 
and to the world his noblest work in himself, as a model of 
fearless and incorruptible integrity, of simple and warm- 
hearted philanthropy, of unwearied industry and activity, 
while in all his social and domestic relations he was one of the 
most amiable and affectionate of men. 

The work on “self-education” is not indeed unknown among 
us, the volume above named being merely a reprint of a former 
edition. This in the words of the reviewer, “is the best 
manual of moral culture extant ; the only one indeed which 
enters into the minutiz of the method by which self-govern- 
ment may make religion and the love of virtue subserve to 
human perfection.” 

De Gérando began life as a soldier ; and in this as in every 
other career upon which he entered, he acquitted himself 
nobly. From this, however, he was early withdrawn, in con- 
sequence of the attention attracted by his appearance before 
the literary world, in 1798, in his prize essay on the question, 
What has been the Influence of Signson the Formation of Ideas? 
This was expanded in 1800 into a work in four volumes, on Signs 
and the Art of Thinking, considered in their mutual relations. 
In this early investigation into the fundamental principles of lan- 
guage in general, he was making a most important preparation 
for his work on the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, which 
appeared not till 1827. His Comparative History of Philo- 
sophic Systems, the most important of his works, first appeared 
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in 1804; the Visitor of the Poor, in 1820; the work on Self- 
education, in 1824; the Normal Course for Primary Instruct- 
ors, in 1832. The Institutes of French Administrative Law, 
which the writer in the North American describes as “ the 
most methodical and best code of administrative law that 
exists,” was published in 1829. We omit mention of a num- 
ber of smaller works of considerable importance. 

The article in the Review sums up as follows :— 

** To seek truth, to do good, was th@advice of De Gérando, 
and he was faithful to it. He was one of the few who find 
the ends of life in the inclinations of the heart, their felicities 
in their duties. He lived to demonstrate salutary ideas, and 
to sustain suffering humanity. We have seen that, as a phi- 
losopher, he defended the activity of the spiritual nature, 
while the cold doctrine of sensation reigned over the mind of 
his time. As an historian he brought a glorious and fruitful 
past of the human mind before an age which the brilliancy of 
new discoveries had left too ignorant of the thoughts of other 
ages. Asa publicist, after having borne part in the adminis- 
tration of a vast empire, he made a regular scientific digest of 
the laws of this administration. As a philanthropist, after 
having diffused instruction under all its forms, and applied 
charity to all miseries, he drew up a methodical code of benefi- 
cence in order to teach others to do what he did so perfectly 
himself. Twenty-five volumes of judicious and useful rules 
for thinking rightly and acting well, and more than fifty years 
consecrated to the uninterrupted work of doing good, entitle 
De Gérando to the most careful attention, when he proposes 
to teach the means of self-education and moral perfection ; 
and this remark brings us back to the work [Self-Education] 
whose title we have placed at the head of our article, and 
which our narrative can not but recommend. As a text- 
book in the higher seminaries of youth, as a manual of life to 
lie by the side of the Bible, in our private chamber, we do not 
know what can take its place.” 

Among the Proceedings of the Second Convention of Amer- 
ican Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb, at Hartford, in 1851, 
there is a sketch of the life of De Gérando, by Mr. Edward 
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Peet. The memoir by M. Mignet was not then in existence, 
from which probably are derived the fuller details and more 
complete portraiture presented in the Review. In respect, 
however, to the connection of De Gérando with the cause of 
the deaf and dumb, and the share of interest and of active 
labor which he gave to it, the article does not quite do justice, 
omitting some important facts which are stated in the paper 
by Mr. Peet, and despatching all that relates to this topic in 
a paragraph of nine lines. Mr. Peet presents also a synopsis 
of the contents of the volumes on the Education of the Deaf 
and Dumb. 


ELEMENTARY Course OF ReEticious Instruction, for the use of 
the pupils of the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Hali- 
fax, N.S. Halifax: 1860. 

This book, prepared by the Principal of the Halifax Institu- 
tion, Mr. J. Scott Hutton, is intended to be used and mastered 
by the pupils in the first two years of their instruction. The 
first portion expresses, in the simplest language, elementary 


ideas concerning God, the soul and duty, with names of scripture 
characters, whose history is to be communicated by signs. 
Then follows a catechism of Old and New Testament History, 
in the form of question and answer, which the author says he 
has found, in his experience, preferable to the narrative form 
for elementary religious instruction. Part Third is a cate- 
chism of Revealed Religion. All the questions are printed 
again by themselves without the answers. The first portion 
of the book includes also a set of questions corresponding to 
the simple propositions in which the ideas are conveyed. 

The book has been prepared with care and good judgment 
by a capable hand, and is as it should be in typographical form 
and arrangement. We observe a feature, which is novel so 
far as we know, and which seems to us a good one, in giving 
occasionally a question under two or more forms of expres- 
sion arranged together with the answers in one form only. 

There is one point on which we have a query to suggest. 
The book teaches,—as Dr. Peet also does the same in his excel- 
lent ‘* Scripture Lessons,’’—that the body feels cold, heat, hun- 
ger, thirst, pain, fatigue, while the soul thinks, remembers, for- 
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gets, learns, wills, wishes, loves, hates, fears, &c., feels sorrow, 
anger, &c. Now does not the body feel anger, as truly as it 
feels pain orhunger? Does it not wish as truly as it hungers ? 
Is not indeed hunger one form of wish or desire? The body 
is certainly as palpably affected by anger, as it is by heat or 
cold? The heat of anger is not a mere figure of speech. It 
is actual physical heat, and is so felt as truly as the heat from 
a fire. It is true enough that a bodily condition is in one case 
the cause of the mental, and in the other partly the cause and 
partly the effect; but the distinction is too subtle for a deaf- 
mute tyro. And, though the body is the organ of sensation, 
who can draw the line between those mental phenomena of 
which the body is the organ and those of which it is not? At 
all events every mental operation is intimately blended with 
bodily sensation ; as anger is so most obviously and palpably : 
is it then reasonable to expect of the pupil that he will dis- 
criminate the separate elements in the concrete whole? We 
see not how we can be consistent ourselves, or avoid confusion 
in the mind of the learner, otherwise than by referring sensa- 


tion in every case to the soul, and teaching that the body does 
not feel,—that the soul alone feels, and the body can not feel 
at all. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tae LANGUAGE OF THE EYE. 


Tue eye can threaten like a loaded, leveled gun, or can 
insult like kicking or hissing, or in its altered mode, by beams 
of kindness it can make the heart dance with joy. The man- 
ners of the eye reveal all the inferior of the man, though lan- 
guage is inadequate to paint them. When a thought strikes 
us, the eye is fixed, and remains gazing at a distance; in 
enumerating the names of persons or countries, as France, 
Germany, Spain, England, Bohemia—the eyes wink at each 
new name. ‘There is no nicety of learning sought by the mind 
that the eyes do not vie in acquiring. ‘“ The artist,” says 
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Michael Angelo, ‘‘ must take his measure with tools not in his 
hand, butin theeye.” And there is no end of the catalogue of 
its performances, whether in the indolent vision of health and 
beauty, or the strained vision of art and labor. The eyes are 
as bold as lions, roving, running, leaping, here and there, far 
and near. They speak all languages. They wait for no intro- 
duction. They are no Englishmen; ask no leave of age or 
rank ; they respect neither poverty nor riches, nor learning, 
nor power, nor virtue, nor sex, but intrude and come again, 
and go through and through you in a moment of time. What 
inundations of lifé and thought are discharged from one soul 
into another through them! The glance is natural magic—a 
mysterious communication established across the house’ be- 
tween two entire strangers,'and moves all the springs of wonder. 
Communication by the glance is the greatest part not subject 
to the control of the will. It is the bodily symbol of identity 
of nature. We look into the eyes to know if this or the other 
form is another self. The eyes will not lie, but they make a 
faithful confession of what inhabitant is there. The angels 
that inhabit this temporary human form show themselves at 
the doors, and the imps and demons also. The revelations 
are sometimes terrific. The confession of a low, usurping 
devil is there made. The observer will seem to feel the pres- 
ence of horns and hoofs, where he looked for innocence and 
simplicity. It is remarkable that the spirit which appears at 
the windows of the house, at once invests itself in a new form 
of its own to the mind of the beholder. Eyes converse in their 
language as much as the tongue, with the advantage that the 
ocular dialect is understood allthe world over. The language 
of the eye is very hard to counterfeit. You can read in the 
eyes of your companion while you talk, whether your argu- 
ment hits him, though his tongue will not confess it. There 
is a look by which a man shows he is going to say a good 
thing, and a look when he has said it. Vain and forgotten 
are all the fine offices of hospitality, if there be no holiday in 
the eye. How many furtive invitations are avowed by the 
eye, though dissembled by the lips! Aman comes away from 
a company; he has heard. no important remark, but if in 
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sympathy with the society he is innocent of the fact; such 
a stream of life has been flowing to him though the eye. 
There are eyes which give no more admission into them than 
blue berries. Others are liquid, and deep wells that men 
might fall into. And others are oppressive, and devouring, 
and take too much notice. There are asking eyes and assert- 
ing eyes, and prowling eyes; and eyes full of fate, some of 
good, and some of sinister omen.—_R. W. Emerson. 


J. MULLER ON THE ARTICULATION OF DEAF-MUTES. 


THE great German physiologist, Miller, remarks as follows, 
(Elements of Physiology, p. 1058.) 

“The formation of perfect vocal tones presupposes the pos- 
session of the sense of hearing. It is only with the greatest 
labor that individuals born deaf can learn to utter a series of 
harsh sounds. The deaf and dumb owe their want of speech 
to their deafness; they can by great labor learn the move- 
ments of articulation by means of their sight; but their 
speech is never more than a series of harsh sounds, not adapted 
for human society, for they want the sense of hearing to regu- 
late their articulation.” 


CONVENTION POSTPONED. 


Owine to to the disturbed condition of the country, the 
Sixth Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf and 
. Dumb is not called this year. These conventions have had a 
happy influence in drawing closer the bonds of fraternal feel- 
' ing and friendly intercourse and codperation between the 
institutions for the deaf and dumb throughout the land. We 
trust in God for such a final issue of the great contest now 
going on, as will have no tendency to sever, and we hope not 
to weaken these ties. 


2 
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Convention Postponed, 


THe AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF AND 
DUMB is a quarterly publication, appearing in the months 
of March, June, September and December. Each number will 
contain at least sixty-four pages of matter, principally original, 
on subjects appertaining to the deaf and dumb. Communi- 
cations relating to the Annas may be addressed to the Editor, 
or to W. W. Turner, Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee, Hartford, Conn. The price to single subscribers is $1.00 
per year. 
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